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PART I.—The Flight Downwards. 


‘“‘The initiate Mind saith this and saith that, as it circles around the 
unspeakable depths. Thou art the bringer forth, Thou the offspring; Thou 
the illuminer, Thou the illuminate; Thou art the manifest, Thou the hid- 
den; hid by Thy glories; one and yet all things, one in Thyself alone, 
yet throughout all things.” SYNESIUS. 


“Philosophy is the purification and perfection of human nature; deliv- 
ering it from the temerity and from the folly that proceeds from matter, it 
disengages its affections from this perishable body, recovering its original 
felicity by restoring it to the likeness of God. Virtue alone purifies and 
truth alone enlightens, and these, by consequence, perfect and restore in 
Man the divine image.” Comments on PytHaGoras by HIEROCLES. 


I— Chariots. 


Round the wide globe Thought fearless runs, 
Her circuits suited to superior suns. 

Thought reaffirms its ancient Hermes’ prerogatives and 
titles. Being the swiftest and subtlest of the mind’s move- 
ments, swifter than the elements, having fire for its body, 
and, being the fashioner of all things, it uses fire for its in- 
strument; for the mind, void of fire, transacis neither the 
business of men, nor the affairs of God.” 

HERMES TRISMEGISTUS. 


“T doubt not,” says Glanvill (writing in 1661), “ posterity 


will find many things that are now but rumors verified into 
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practical realities. It may be that, some ages hence, a voy- 
age to the Southern tracts, yea, possibly to the moon, will 
not be more strange than one to America. To them that 
come after us, it may be as ordinary to buy a pair of wings 
to fly with to remotest regions, as now a pair of boots to 
ride a journey; and to confer at the distance of the Indies 
by sympathetic conveyances, may be as usual to future times 
as by literary correspondence. The restauration of gray 
hairs to juvenility, and renewing the exhausted marrow, 
may at length be effected without a miracle; and the turn- 
ing of the now comparatively desert world into a Paradise 
may not improbably be effected from late agriculture.” 


*¢ And still as thou in pomp dost go, 
The shining pageants of the world attend thy show: 
Let a post-angel start with thee, 
And thou the goal of earth shalt reach as soon as he.” 
CowLey. 

The “‘sympathetic conveyances” are probably of another 
sort from what the author imagined, and the flying appara- 
tus yet awaits construction. As to the * ee I 
know not we are the nearer its discovery than himself, or 
his friend Kenelm Digby, desirable as it were to the an- 
cients of our time. But the “ Paradise Plantation” seems in 
in a fairer way for its accomplishment, furthered as it is by 
our modern instrumentalities of travel and migration from 
continent to continent, the opening of the gates of India to 
the cosmopolitan missionaries, trade, and intercourse. 

Not less flows the stream along the great lines of travel. 
The traffic in things advertising ideas; life and literature 
interchanging their commodities at the Golden Gate, as the 
poet Dyer wrote in 1758: ' 


“A day will come, if not too deep we drink 
The cup which luxury or careless wealth, 
Pernicious gift, bestows; a day will come 
When, through her channels sailing, we shall clothe 
The Californian coast, and all the realms 
That stretch from Anam’s Straits tu proud Japan.” 


California and Japan, interchanging fellowship, are being 
clothed with the new civilization, the Golden Fleece of arts 
political and ideal ; and when our globe becomes populous. 
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with the ideal civilization, its surface girdled with cities, 
decorated with gardens and orchards, intercourse universal 
and fraternal, all may be pronounced “good” as at the dawn 
of its creation. 

Already the lightning has become thought’s courier and 
competitor, flashing its tidings, irrespective of consequences, 
at the world’s opposites in a twinkling, making of all man- 
kind neighbors and contemporaries in time and space, as if 
anticipating the yet unannounced discovery — complement- 
ing Galileo’s — of the planet’s spinning round its axle obe- 
dient to the consenting wills of its inhabitants. 

It is easy to see that any extravagance of idealism may 
become matter of fact in the future; that whatever the ima- 
gination of man may conceive, the reason delegated to the 
hand of man may practically realize. All that ideas have in 
store the mind hastens to individualize and institute to the 
senses, and civilization keep abreast of thought the world over. 

“For nature is neither matter of art nor of wisdom. But 
reason immersed rather and plunged into matter, being as 
it were fuddled with and confounded with it. It doth not 
know but do. And things done through it are superior and 
divine. For as mind is inward to everything, so spirit acts 
immediately nun tg as an inward living soul or law in it.” 

HERMES TRISMEGISTUS. 


In far broader sense than good Herbert knew, 


—— ‘Man is one world, and hath 
Another to attend him” ; 
nor do 
* More servants wait on him 
Than he’!1 take notice of.” 


“Nothing has got so far 
But he hath caught and kept it as his prey. 
His eyes dismount the highest star: 
He is in little all the sphere. 
Herbs gladly cure our flesh, because that they 
Find their acquaintance there. 


* For us the winds do blow, 
The earth doth rest, heaven move, and fountains flow. 
Nothing we see but means our good, 
As our delight, or as our treasure: 
The whole is either our cupboard of food, 
Or cabinet of pleasure. 
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‘The stars have us to bed; 
Night draws the curtain, which the sun withdraws: 
Music and light attend our head, 
All things unto our flesh are kind 
In their descent and being; to our mind 
In their ascent and cause. 


‘¢ Man is all symmetry, 
Full of proportions, one limb to another, 
And all to all the world besides: 
Each part may call the farthest, brother: 
For head with foot hath private amity, 
And both with moons and tides.” 


IT.— Method. 


The method of insight is fast subordinating that of obser- 
vation and inference merely. Using no longer contentedly 
the eyes of a circuitous and toiling logic, the mind serves it- 
self immediately by flashing intuitions and direct beholdings. 
New eyes are extemporized for discovering the new things, 
new instruments substituted for the-old implements. A 
subtler analysis, a more inclusive synthesis, is divined; a 
broader generalization of the facts accumulated on the mind 
from all provinces of speculation; the adventurous genius 
of our time being tasked as never before. The culture of 
nations indicates that soon the Spirits’ accounts shall be ren- 
dered from all quarters of the globe, and the several Books 
of Revelation posted to the latest dates. 

Proclus observes, “There are two sorts of philosophers ; 
the one places body first in the order of being, and makes 
the faculty of thinking depend thereupon, supposing that 
the principle of all things is corporeal; that body must 
really or principally exist, and all other things in a second- 
ary sense, and by virtue of that. Others, making all corpo- 
real things to be dependent upon soul or mind, think this to 
exist in the first place and primary sense, and the being of 
bodies to be altogether derived from and to presuppose that 
of the mind.” 

Either method is legitimate, the tracing of life descending 
or ascending, the method of the naturalist or of the spiritual- 
ist. They start from opposite bases, and thence proceed by 
processes the reverse of each other; life, the while, being 
their common factor. Like the fable of the shield seen from 
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obverse sides, yet one, Nature presents its contrary aspect 
to the observer, and each justifies his results from his point 
of view. The former observes Nature pure; the latter, as 
exalted and mingled with mind: brute qualities the one, 
mental the other, neither being able to separate life from 
matter or mind. The idealist avails himself of both meth- 
ods, and thus includes the facts entire in his specula- 
tion. He regards Nature as a globe of dissolving forms, an 
orbus pictus of spirit, symbolizing things to the imagination 
and reason for their idealization and solution; viewing ob- 
jects of sense as subjects of thought, he has an immaterial 
Geometry or ideal Caiculus for practical uses, whereby Sci- 
ence is expressed in the fixture of thought in facts, Art in 
the flowing thought in ideas, and Philosophy as the synthe- 
sis and reconciliation of the two in the Personal idea. | 

The ideal faculty thus prefigures its objects and brings 
them within the scope of the senses by means of visible 
types, thought subjecting hereby the Spirit’s immensity, so 
to speak, to the grasp of fancy and understanding, the one 
craving fixedness, the other fluency ; Nature and Spirit thus 
doubling one upon the other in the pair of eyes within the 
eyes that circumfold and configure the world of things. 
Hereby, says Zoroaster, 


‘* Are the things without figure figured forth.” 


Seeing is creating. The eye sees in light being formed of 
it. “‘ Were the eye not sunny, how could we see the light ?” 
Were God’s Spirit not within us, how could we divine natu- 
ral things? Dissolve the globe, and light alone remains. 


“The colors,” says Goethe, “are acts of light. The eye 
may be said to owe its existence to light, which calls forth, 
as it were, a sense akin to itself. The eye, in short, is formed 
with reference to light, to be fit for the action of light: the 
light it contains corresponding with the sight within.” 


Out of the Chaos dawns in sight 

The globe’s full form in orbed light; 
Beam kindles beam, kind mirrors kind, 
Nature’s the eye-ball of the Mind; 

The fleeting pageant tells for nought 
Till shaped in Mind’s creative thought. 
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The magi said of God, “that he had light for his body and 
truth for his sonl.” “God,” said St. John, “is light, and in 
him is no darkness at all.” And David, “Thou art clothed 
with light as with a garment.” And, according to Plutarch, 
Empedocles thought “ether, or heat, to be Jupiter.” 


God is light in whom is no darkness. And this light 
shining in the darkness is the Creative Reason, the vitalizing 
Logos in which the worlds are conceived and brought forth. 
Nature is but the cloud that hides the face of the Godhead 
from human sight. 


“The first Beauty,” says Ficinus, “is the stvntien of the 
Father of Lights and the figure of his Person, from whence 
there shines forth a threefold radiance: the first through 
angelic minds, the second through intellectual souls, the 
third through beautiful bodies; these reflecting the same 
light, as it were, through three different glasses of different 
colors, and accordingly they successively reflect a different 
splendor from the First.” 


“Everything that is does not exist a single moment by 
itself, but only through a constant reciprocal action with all 
that surrounds it, and more or less directly with the entire 
universe.” OERsTED. 


“All we know of bodies is only that there is something 
active in the space which they occupy.” Id. 


Solidity is an illusion of the senses. All matter is fluid 
and aflame, the metachemistry of combustion resolving its 
atoms into heat, heat into light, light into motion, motion 
into force, whereby spirit recoils on itself and mind becomes 
the common menstruum, thought the solvent of substance, 
ponderable and imponderable in Nature. 

Material substances are air-fed and fashioned in flame. 
The dust of the earth being the spirit-fuel, the Phcenix ris- 
ing perpetually from its ashes unconsumed, unconsumable, 
the life-touch dissolving all matter in smoke and mote- 
beams. 

“Spirit is the seat and carrier of heat, by whose help and 
ministry it is conveyed and sent by the conduits and pas- 
sages of arteries to every several part of the body.” 

Lemorne. 
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Everything in Nature is respirable in thought and con- 
spirable in force, an occult metachemical life transpiring in 
bodies, all atoms drifting mindwards, to be organized in 
thought and partake of the brain’s endowments; an omnis- 
cient brain being the culmination of spirit in matter, and the 
spirit’s observatory of terrestrial concerns. 


The cloud-lands are native lands for thought—the birth- 
place of ideas— who sits above and guides the steeds along 
the heavens, commands the worlds below, and circumscribes 
the horizon round. Even sight and sunshine become dazed 
and dimmed with the motes and mists rising, unless thought 
dispel and drive them away. 


The fleeting pageant all were nought 
Till orbed in Mind’s creative thought. 


“The living matter concerned in mental operations is that 
which is last formed, and is probably the highest condition 
which living matter has yet assumed. Like other forms 
taking part in the formation of the various tissues and or- 
gans belonging to the organism, it has been derived by direct 
descent from the original matter of the embryo. From the 
growth and subdivision of that primitive mass have resulted, 
and in definite and pre-arranged order, numerous forms en- 
dowed with marvellously different powers. But the germi- 
nal matter which forms cuticle, that which produces fibrous 
tissue, muscle, nerve, or bone—the germinal matter which 
gives rise to biliary secretion, to the saliva and the gastric 
juice, as well as that which takes part in mental nervous 
action, have, so to say, one common parentage; and if, as 
these several forms are evolving themselves, or are being 
evolved, the conditions which alone render possible progress 
towards their highest state become modified, the attainment 


of perfection is prevented.” 
Dr. Beate, Protoplasm, p. 153. 


“The globe,” said Kepler, “ possesses living faculties. A 
process of assimilation goes on in it as well as in animated 
bodies. Every particle of it is alive.” 
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III—Spirit. 


«Seek thou the path of the Soul, 
Whence or by what order 
To the same place from whence thou didst flow, 
Thou mayest rise up again, 
Joining action to sacred speech. 
Stoop not down; for a precipice 
Lies below on the earth, 
Drawing through the ladder which hath 
Seven steps, firm beneath which 
Is the throne of Necessity.” 7 ZOROASTER. 


Loaded with necessity, grave with fate, matter droops 


and declines in consequence, while spirit freely aspires and 
mounts. 


“The mind,” says Plotinus, “contains the degrees of all 
forms, being the exemplary cause of the world.” 


index to the Personal Spirit or Godhead.—He is one, om- 
niscient, omnipresent, omnipotent, immanent, and eternal. 
His powers and operations may be indexed in the following 
order, creative and reproductive, descending and ascending: 


Instincts of the Spirit, Figures of the Phantasy, 
Choices of the Person, Facts of the Understanding, 
Desires of the Soul, Events of the Memory, 
Deeds of the Will, Things of the Senses, 

Laws of the Conscience, Feelings of the Life, 
Thoughts of the Mind, Forces of the Substance, 
Ideas of the Imagination, Atoms of Matter. 

Truths of the Reason, 


In this house of many mansions, the home of the mind, the 
faculties take precedence according to their special endow- 
ments, each ranging freely throughout its allotted courts, 
while dimly divining those above and descending at choice 
to all below. 

Thus the Person graduates itself through the series of 
Powers, descending hereby, and voiding the matter of their 
organs, recoiling therefrom and reascending. Instinct be- 
ing the meter of their special susceptibilities, prompting 
and correcting, as by a hidden impulse, the mind’s thoughts 
and acts. Never failing, it is the sole undepraved power 
president in man; and, “taken with experience, shows him 
what he is.” 
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IV.— Genesis. 

Being spirit in transition, matter is becomingness only: 
void of Personality, it cannot of itself become; can, at most, 
but seem, cannot be. To Be is the embosoming of seeming 
and becoming in itself. Being is always issuing forth from 
and returning into itself; Nature is its recoil on itself in 
matter, first becoming last, then last first, in order of appear- 
ance and disappearance — Being- Becoming- Nothing, the 
cycle of Spirit. 

Matter undergoes a process of graduated metamorphoses: 
Man, as an animal, and all animals below man in the scale, 
being transformed from type to type by means of the pre- 
vailing inclinations and re-creative instincts of each and all 
combined, the issue of their endeavors being the material- 
world we behold around us. The differing types of lives 
descend and take on corresponding forms as they assume 
and animate bodies, completing thus their respective meta- 
morphoses. All archetypes reside in man, and pass by 
degradation into matter. 

The types shade into one another by gradations impercep- 
tible; all undergo incessant metamorphoses and metempsy- 
choses, the cosmic life animating and refashioning all in turn; 
one life in manifold forms. They become distinguishable, at 
some removes from one another, by their resemblances and 
differences near or remote: an unusual likeness between 
features of persons and the lower animals indicating a corre- 
sponding likeness of character. 

Aristotle founded his Physiognomy on this law of resem- 
blances, and Porta adopted it with finer discriminations; 
Lavater after Porta, and now Darwin. It is also recognized 
in popular nicknames, as in the rhetoric of common speech 
regarding personal traits of character. 


V.— Man. 


‘*It behooves thee to hasten to the light 
And to the beams of the Father, , 
From whence was sent to thee 
A soul clothed with much mind. 
These things the Father conceived, 
And so the mortal was animated ; 
For the Paternal Mind sowed symbols in souls, 
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Replenishing the soul with profound love.* 

For the Father of gods and men 

Placed the mind in the soul, 

And in the body He established you; 

For all divine things are incorporeal, 

But bodies are bound in them for your sakes 

By reason of the corporeal nature 

In which they are concentrated, 

And they are in God attracting strong flames.” 

ZOROASTER- 
is the wonder of Nature.—Ptato. 

Man is the great wonder.—Hermes TrisMEGIsTUs. 
Man is the measure of all things.—Proracoras. 
Man is a sample of the universe.—Tuerornrastvs. 
Man is an epitome of the world.—Pumy. 
Man is the little world.— Zoroaster.” 


“Man isa soul using the body as an instrument,” says 
Proclus. 


Nature is the physiognomy of spirit, and man the image 
of God’s personality. Cast the eye wheresover he may, man 
cannot fail of beholding the correspondences of his figure and 
faculties. Nature throughout is as faithful a draught of his 


impress as matter can receive and exhibit. Crowned with 
forehead and face, he is the archetype and frontispiece of 
things in Nature. He epitomizes, idealizes all, these show- 
ing, under every guise of feature and limb, some trait or trace 
of his fallen physiognomy. The recipient of all forms in 
matter, through him all descend by degradation of his es- 
sence into their corresponding organizations—animal, plant, 
mineral, material atoms. 

Life descends and reascends in manifold metamorphoses. 
Taking its rise in spirit, thence plunging instinctively into 
matter and reascending, lifting this into its ascending types 
as it rises to its source. Abreast the source and topmost is 
man, below him are the animals, and still lower and lowest 
in the descending series the plant and mineral kingdoms. 
And the lower man himself descends, the more he resembles 
the brutes; the higher the brute, the more he assumes the 
human likeness. <A degrading passion persisted in long 
transforms the human type almost to that of the brute, as 
long intimacy with man exalts and individualizes the brute 
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features. Possibly it is in the order of geriesis that the hu- 
man type becomes lost in the brute, the brute in turn rising 
into the human; manhood assuming apehood, and the re- 
verse, the mutual metamorphosis in its nexus being the 
while too occult to be detected by any senses of ours, aided 
by the most searching glasses yet invented. Certainly 
there are animals whose gifts (and virtues especially), as 
designated by human names, transcend those of some men 
of the degraded types, and we may await their transitions 
into the near and the next in the living economy. 

As the scientist studies the dispositions and habits of ani- 
mals by observing their external traits and classifying these 
in characteristic groups, so the psychologist studies and 
groups minds in like manner by their characteristic traits, 
and determines their rank in the scale of intelligence. Nor 
can the time be far distant when man’s Personality will be 
thus treated, his personal gifts grouped by their natural in- 
dications, and the foundation thus laid for a graduated sys- 
tem of humanculture. - 

May we affirm that matter had not been, had man pre- 
served his rectitude inviolate? Does it not fill the void 
where he were else? being, as we may symbolize, the self, 
dismembered, debased, deposed, and he —the better self of 
himself — treading the while upon the prostrate Torso of his 
fallen form! 

Behold the lapsed man striving, throughout matter, to 
recover his lost self! but, wanting the generative force for 


_ self-recovery, he pauses, faints, falls short of his quarry ;. 


systole, diastole, tugging ceaselessly at life’s cistern, life 
ebbing finally from organ, atom seizing atom, element -prey- 
ing on element, till all is returned to the common chaos for 
renewal and reorganization. 


VI.—Sex. 


“Matter,” says Aristotle, “desires form as the female de- 
sires the male.” 

Without sex, there were neither matter nor organization. 
Hereby spirit descends and embodies itself personally, thus 
peopling matter with its types ideally. And this the ancient 
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wise men obscurely signified in their mysteries, wherein 
they represented the virile Hermes as the ideal Reason, or 
Logos, generating the visible world. 

The Genesis is spiritual, Creation being a descent and 
degradation from Spirit—his stooping to organize. Effects 
depend from their causes in successive series and degrees; 
the Spirit, cause of causes, first fashioning mankind, and 
through mankind generating the visible hierarchy of types 
in Nature. 

Subgods and Procreators under the spirit, mankind gene- 
rate matter perpetually, life itself being essentially creative 
and formative. Thus conspiring with the Creative Spirit, 
the human race beget all qualities of good which they en- 
joy, or, swerving wilfully from His intentions, the evils 
which they suffer, their conspiring interests and choices be- 
come in this wise the destiny of the planet which they peo- 
ple and occupy—the Providence in the world: nor does this 
mastery of matter content the race. Man aspires to yet 
mightier labors, predetermining other spheres of thought 
and activity in his creative work. 


“Everything which operates essentially produces an image 
of itself. He therefore who fashioned the universe, fashioned 
an image of himself. But if this be the case, he contained in 
himself the causes of the universe, and these causes are ideas. 
To which we may add, that the perfect must necessarily 
antedate the imperfect; anity, multitude; the indivisible, the 
divisible; and that which abides perpetually the same, that 
which subsists in necessary mutation. From all which it 
follows that things do not originate from baser natures, but 
that they end in these; and that they commence from na- 
tures the most perfect, the most beautiful, and the best. For 
it is not possible that the intellect should be unable to ap- 
prehend things equal, similar, and the like; and that the 
Artificer of the universe should not contain in himself the 
essentially equal, just, beautiful, and good; and, in short, 
every thing which has a universal and perfect subsistence, 
and which, from its residence in Deity, forms a Jink of that 
luminous chain of essences to which we may give the name 
of ideas.” THomas TaxLor. 
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VIl—Life. 


Living is a chemistry and an incarnation. Life were not 
life but death, were it not formative and creative: to live is 
to create — to organize life. 

Our desires are live sparks of our personality. All delights 
are seminal, spirit in transfusion and bodies in embryo. 

Love’s procreant instincts, 

Out of Spirit’s chaste seats, 

People Cosmos from Chaos 

With bodies complete. 

“The Paternal Mind hath sowed in symbols in all souls,” 
says Zoroaster. 


Our desires are the mothers that breed and bear us bodily 
into matter, delivering us to mortality. Flesh and blood are 
formal and perishable, spirit alone essential and immortal. 
All creatures generate their substance, their desires sow 
the seeds of the flesh and blood in which they became 
incarnate. 


“Each globule of blood,” says Swedenborg, “is a kind of 
microcosm, containing in act all the series that precede it, 


and in potency, therefore, a whole human race; for the seed 
arises from the blood.” 


Quick with spirit, in eternal systole and diastole, the liv- 
ing tides course along, incarnating organ and vessels in their 
ceaseless flow. Let the pulsations pause for an instant on 
their errands, and creation’s self ebbs into chaos and invisi- 
bility. The visible world being the extremest wave of the 
spiritual flood, its flux being life, conflux body, efflux death ; 
and organization the confine of spirit, bodies its incarnation. 

Every globule of blood reflects the sunbeam and shows the 
primary colors, according to the chemical habit of the owner. 

Form is spirit’s outline or lymning in matter, Nature in its 
ultimates being throughout as faithful-a draught of spirit as 
matter can receive and retain of its attributes. The visible 
world is the apparition of the invisible and spiritual. It is 
the property of life to shape forth and reveal its essential 
qualities in material forms. Incarnation is life in movement, 


proceeding forth to organize itself in bodies. To live is to 
create. 
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Philosophemes. 
VILI.— Temperament. 


Blood is a genesis and a history: once meliorated and en- 
nobled by virtue and genius; by culture, it resists all baser 
mixtures long, and preserves its purity for many generations. 
Its mixtures have a metaphysical or spiritual basis. Inter- 
marriage may modify but does not blot or dissolve entirely 
the family type. 

Mingled of all races, and still intermingling with all, the 
perfect amalgamation and interfusion of various and hostile 
bloods, is not nor can be complete for some centuries to 
come. But this interfusion is inevitable; and as, at the 
Golden period, all were of one blood, so all are recovering 
from lapse and destruction; the nations and peoples of the 
earth are becoming of one blood, the Adamic type being 
fully restored. 


It would seem as if idealists alone conceived and propa- 
gated the fairest types of beauty; and that the Roman 
blood, while giving force and material power, had taken 
from it the symmetry and ideal loveliness of which the Gre- 
cian artists appear to have drawn the purest human repre- 


sentatives. Doubtless the spirit has charms yet awaiting the 
chisel’s skill to reveal, and the painter’s brush will yet shape 
a Gallery of the Gods surpassing all the Grecian race con- 
ceived. 


Beauty is creative and draws forth beauty from all behold- 
ers. In its presence all become beautiful for the moment. 


Beauty is undefinable, nor do any terms fully express the 
pleasure we feel on beholding it—if, indeed, we may be said 
to view more than its image. All the more exquisite is it 
from its very elusiveness and incapability of fixture. It were 
not charming did it fully reveal itself. Like a:person whose 
secret we had divined, it would interest us no further. It is 
beautiful simply because it is a mystery and hides within 
itself its secret, suggesting but not revealing fully, to pique 
the curiosity all the more. 


Art catches us at our best. Most of us would disown our 
stupidities if blazoned in picture, nor should we be emulous 
to be taken.when asleep. It were but the effigy of ourselves, 
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the reflex of the life that animates in wakeful moments. If 
the sun flatters none, it is because the celestial luminary is 
faithful to the features at the moment. Art is more than 
mere imitation; it is the mingling of ideas with matter, and 
moulding this in harmony therewith. Matter is the clay 
always awaiting the hand of the potter to be fashioned into 
Beauty. 

The race is still at the potteries, and thus far there has 
been ascarcity of fhe finished patterns mixed of finest clays. 
Some are intellect, some sentiment; passion some, some 
sense: of the last, a large assortment; of the better, a few; 
of the finest and best, next to none—the sundust waiting to 
be moulded into genius and grace. The best of many gene- 
rations mingle and mould into symmetry of person. 


The more refined and ideal the scale of creatures, the fairer 
the complexion, the brighter the wit; the types varying be- 
tween fair and dark, the intermediates being variously min- 
gled in life, the pure types being rare, and all modified by 
race, climate, and habit. The darker types drift, by affinity, 
the more strongly to matter, the lighter to spirit, thus defin- 
ing the physical and metaphysical schools of thought. 

Love is the mother of beautiful bodies, being the Beautiful 
in its essence and form. Lust is the Circe that transfixes ser- 
pentine shapes and debases the creature below the human— 
the subtlest of all beasts of the field. - 

Mixed mortals are, and inly move 
As dragged by strife or drawn by love. 

Our birthright to freedom may be abridged more or less 
by our descent, by antecedents of ancestry, yet never so fa- 
tally as to have no margin of choice, unless idiocy or insanity 
have predetermined our earthly race. 

Temperament is a Nemesis, most of the race being still 
the victims of descent. If friendly to races, the Fates thus 
far have been oftenest foes to individuals, since it is not 
left optional with them to leave uncut the threads themselves 


did not willingly spin, they obeying the conservative law of | 
things, plying the shears of the destiny that clips indivi- 
dual threads to spare the fabric which Time is ever weaving 
for the coming populations. Destiny reckons not with indi- 
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viduals but with races, sparing none which Divinity did not 
willingly admit to mortality. 

All essences go into the moulding of the superior creature. 
The choicest substances mystically mingled, the handsome 
dough kneaded into fairest shape and turned off the wheel 
a miracle of art. Intellect is not enough, sensibility is not 
enough; passion, sense, the moral sentiment,—these and the 
fusion of all. Nothing can atone for the lack of that congru- 
ity which is the secret of real greatness, the source of power, 
the spring of character expressed in genius. 

Children of the Light, we have toyed with sunbeams from 
our cradles, dazzled life-long by the celestial splendors. 
How we grasped at the rays with our tiny hands! 

Light us, Sovereign Lamp! Flood our souls with thy fer- 
vors. Illuminate our heavens with thy radiance. Born of 
fires, swathed in earths, in waters bathed, on ethers fed, and 
greedy of elemental life, our souls aflame of THEE,— 
incline us, O Fluid and Seminal Lieut! to quaff immortal 
memories from Thy resplendent urns; ever filling, never 
full, our souls of Thee. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Translated from the German of IMMANUEL KANT, by A. E. KROEGER. 


PART FIRST. 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL DIDACTIC 


Concerning the manner in which to recognize the Internal as well 
as the External of Man. 


Book Frrst. 


CONCERNING THE FACULTY OF COGNITION. 


§ 1. Concerning Self-consciousness. 


The fact that man can entertain the conception of his ego 
lifts him infinitely over all other beings on earth. It is this 
that constitutes him a person, and, by virtue of the unity of 
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consciousness, amongst all the changes that may happen to 
him, one and the same person—that is, a being quite distinct 
by rank and dignity from ¢hings, such as irrational animals 
are, with whom we can do as we please—and this even when 
he cannot yet speak of his J, since he at least thinks it, and 
as all languages must think it, when speaking in the first 
person, even though they have not a special word forit. For 
this faculty (of thinking) is the understanding. 

But it is noticeable, that the child, even after it can speak 
tolerably readily, does not speak as J till some time later, 
perhaps a year afterward; and until then speaks of itself 
only in the third person (Charley wants to eat, to go, &c.), 
and that a light seems to have dawned upon it when it be- 
gins to speak of itself as “I”; from which day on it never 
returns to its former manner of speaking. Before that time it 
merely felt itself; now it thinks itself. It might be a pretty 
hard task for the anthropologist to explain this pheno- 
menon. 

The observation, that a child, for the first quarter after its 
birth, neither smiles nor weeps, seems also to rest upon the 
development of certain notions, of insult and wrong-doing, 
that are suggestive of reason. The fact, that in this period it 
begius to follow with its eyes glittering objects held up be- 
fore its face, is the rude beginning of the progress of percep- 
tions (apprehension of the representation of sensations) in 
order to widen them out to a knowledge of the objects of our 
senses, that is, of experience. 

The further fact, that now, when it attempts to speak, its 
butchery of words makes it lovable in the sight of its mother 
and nurse, and makes them inclined to fondle and kiss it con- 
tinually, nay, to pamper it intoa little commander-in-chief, by 
fulfilling every one of its wishes and desires: this amiability 
of the little creature, in the period of its development into 
humanity, must probably be placed to account of its inno- 
cence and the frankness of all its still defective utterances, 
wherein there is as yet not the least trace of evil, but may 
also be ascribed, on the other hand, to the natural inclination 
of nurses to confer benefits upon a creature which in an en- 

‘dearing way gives itself up entirely to the arbitrariness of 


another, since in this way a play-time, the happiest time of 
ix—2 
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all, is given to the child; while the instructor, by becoming 
also a child, as it were, enjoys the same delight once again. 

But the remembrance of childish years does not reach 
back by far to that time, since it is not the time of experi- 
ences, but merely of scattered perceptions, that have not yet 
been united in the conception of the object. 


§ 2. Concerning Egotism. 


From the day when a man begins to speak as J, he brings 
his beloved self in front whenever there is the least chance, 
and his egotism progresses steadily, in order that he may— 
if not openly, for then the egotism of others comes to oppose 
him, at least covertly and with seeming self-denial and pre- 
tended modesty—place a preéminent value on himself in the 
judgment of others. 

Egotism can contain three presumptions, that of the under- 
standing, that of taste, and that of practical interest; that is, 
it may be of a logical, zesthetical, or practical* nature. 

The logical egotist considers it unnecessary to test his judg- 
ment by that of other people, just as if he stood not at all in 
need of this touchstone—criterium veritatis externum. But 
it is so certain, that we cannot dispense with this means to 
assure ourselves of the truth of our judgment, that it is 
probably the most weighty reason why the world of learned 
men clamor so loudly for Freedom of the Press, since, if that 
were taken away from us, we should lose an important means 
for ascertaining the correctness of our own judgment. Let 
it not be objected, that at least the science of mathematics is 
privileged to decide by its own plenary authority; for if the 
perceived*general agreement of the judgment of the mathe- 
matician with that of all others who are devoted to that 
science with talent and industry had not gone before, mathe- 
matics would surely not have been exempted from the fear 
of falling into error somewhere. Why, there are even cases 
where we do not trust the judgment of our own senses alone 
—for instance, whether a ringing of bells is merely a sound 
in our ears or of actual bells—and when we consider it 
necessary to ask others, whether they experience the same 
thing. And{although in philosophizing we may probably not 


* In Kant’s terminology equal to moral. 
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appeal to the judgment of others in confirmation of our own 
—as the lawyers appeal to the judgment of other eminent 
legal authorities—still every author would be suspected of 
being in error in his publicly expressed opinions, however 
important they might be, if he found no followers. 

Hence it is always a feat of daring to thrust an assertion, 
opposed to general opinion, even that of the intelligent, upon 
the public. This appearance of egotism is called paradoxy. 
Itis not boldness to dare something at the risk of its being 
untrue, but only at the risk of its finding few believers. A 
liking for the paradoxical is, to be sure, a logical stubborn- 
ness not to be the imitator of others, but to appear as an 
unusual person; in place of which, however, such a one only 
appears odd. But since every one must, after all, have and 


‘ maintain his own way — si omnes patres sic, at ego non sic 


(ABALARD) — the reproach of being paradoxical, unless it is 
based on mere vanity to appear different from others, is of 
no very serious significance. Opposed to the paradoxical is 
the every-day man, who has common opinion on his side. 
But he affords no more security, since with him everything 
drops asleep; whereas the paradoxical man awakens the mind 
to attend and investigate, thereby often leading to discoveries. 

An esthetical egotist is one whose own taste suffices him, 
let others ever so much criticize, sneer at, or even ridicule 
his verses, paintings, music, &c. He deprives himself of the 
ehance of progress when he isolates himself with his own 
judgment, claps applause to his own works, and seeks the 
touchstone of the beautiful in art only in himself. 

A, finally, moral egotist is one who limits all purposes to 
himself, sees no use in anything that does not bring him 
advantage, or perhaps, if a eudemonist, makes only his own 
advantage and happiness, but not the conception of duty, the - 
primary determining ground of his will. For since every 
man forms a different conception of what he considers hap- 
piness, it is precisely egotism which reaches a point where 
no true touchstone of the genuine conception of duty is to 
be had, since such a conception must be a universally valid 
principle. Hence all eudemonists are practical egotists. 

To egotism we may oppose pluralism, that is, the habit of 
considering one’s self as not embracing the whole world in 
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one’s own soul, but as being a mere citizen of the world and 
acting as such. This much belongs to anthropology. For, 
so far as this distinction is concerned with regard to meta- 
physical conceptions, it lies utterly beyond the sphere of the 
science here to be treated. If, for instance, the question were 
merely, whether I, as a thinking being, have cause to assume, 
outside of my own existence, the existence of a totality of 
other beings in communication with me—a. totality called 
world—the question is not anthropological but merely meta- 
physical. 


Kemark concerning the Formaiities of Egotistical Language. 


The language of the chief authority of a state to the people 
is in our times generally pluralistic (“We, X, by the grace 
of God,” &c.) The question is, whether the meaning is not 
rather egotistic, that is, indicative of the monarch’s own ab- 
solute power, which the King of Spain expresses by his Yo 
el Rey—I, the king. It seems however, after all, as if that 
formality of the highest authority was originally intended 
to signify a lowering (We—the king and his council, or the 
legislature). But how did it happen that the conversational 
address, which was expressed in the old classic languages 
by Thou, hence unitarian, is expressed by various (chiefly 
Germanic) nations, pluralistic, You ? to which the Germans 
have added two more expressions, indicating a greater defer- 
ence towards the person addressed, er and sie (he and they), 
as if they were not addressing the person at all, but speaking 
of some absent people, either of one or many; which has 
finally been followed, to complete the absurdity, by the pre- 
tended humiliation of the speaker to the abstract notion of 
the quality of the rank of the person addressed (Your Honor, 
Your High and Noble Grace, &c.) instead of to the person 
himself. All of which has probably been the result of the 
feudal system, according to which great care was taken that 
from the Royal dignity downward through all grades, until 
where the very dignity of man stopped and only the man 
remained—that is, to the class of serfs, who alone were ad- 
dressed “thou” by their superiors, or to the children, who are 
as yet without a will—the proper grade of esteem due to the 
superior should never be lacking. 
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§ 3. Concerning the Voluntary Consciousness of our Representations. 


The endeavor to become conscious of our representations 
is either an act of attention or of abstraction; and the Jatter 
is not merely an abstaining from attending or neglecting to 
attend (for that would be distraction), but a real act of our 
cognizing faculty, a representation of which I am conscious 
that I keep it removed and apart from other representations 
in my consciousness. Hence we do not say “to abstract 
something” (to keep something apart), but “to abstract 
from something,” that is, from some determination of an 
object of my representation, whereby it receives the general 
character of a conception, and can thus be taken hold of by 
the understanding. 

To be able to abstract from a representation, even when it 
impresses itself upon us through the senses, is a far higher 
faculty than to pay attention; for to have the condition of 
our representations under our control (animus sui compos) 
shows freedom of the thinking faculty and proves the self- 
rule of our mind. The power of abstraction is therefore, in 
this regard, much more difficult, but also more important, 
than the power of attention where sensuous representations 
are concerned. 

Many men are unhappy because they cannot abstract. 
The wooer might contract a good marriage if he could only 
overlook a wart in the face of his sweetheart, or a missing 
tooth in her mouth. But it is a particularly naughty feature 
of our power of attention to fasten itself, even involuntarily, 
upon the very defects of others, to direct one’s eye upon a 
missing button on the coat right opposite to one’s eye, or 
upon that missing tooth, or upon an habitual defect of speech, 
and thus to confuse the other person, while at the same time, 
to be sure, spoiling one’s own conversational amusement. If 
the main points are good, it is not only fair, but also prudent, 
to overlook the bad points of other people, and even those of 
our own circumstances; but this faculty of abstraction is a 
power of the mind which can be acquired only by practice. 


§ 4. Concerning Self-observation. 


To remark (animadvertere) is not quite to observe (obser: 
care) one’s self. The latter is a methodical gathering together 
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of the observations that furnish the material for the diary of 
a self-observator, and are likely to lead to fantastic eccen- 
tricity and to insanity. 

Self-attention, in our intercourse with others, is unques- 
tionably necessary ; but it must not be observable, for in that 
case it either embarasses or makes affected. The opposite of 
both is unconstrainedness (an air dégagé), a self-confidence 
that others will not judge badly of one’s behavior. A man 
who acts as if he were standing before a looking-glass and 
noticing whether his manners became him or not, or who 
speaks as if he only, and not others, were listening to him- 
self, is a sort of actor. He wants to represent, and hence 
artificially produces a semblance of his person, and thereby, 
if his intention is perceived, loses in the opinion of others, 
because he is suspected of attempting to deceive. Frank- 
ness of manner in outward appearance, which does not occa- 
sion any such suspicion, is called natural behavior (though 
it does not, on that account, exclude all fine art and taste), 
and pleases by the mere truthfulness of its expression. But 
when openheartedness is evidently the result of simplicity, 
that is, of the absence of all habitual dissimulation, it is 
called naiveness. 

This frank manner of expression in a girl already ap- 
proaching puberty, or in a countryman ignorant of city 
manners, produces by its innocence and simplicity (that is, 
by ignorance of the art of dissembling) a cheerful laughter 
on the part of those who are already versed and practised in 
that art. It is not & laughter of contempt—for in our heart 
we honor purity and sincerity—but a good-natured, kind 
laughter at the inexperience in the evil (although founded 
in our corrupt human nature) art of dissembling, which, how- 
ever, we ought rather to sigh over than laugh at, when we 
compare it with the idea of a still uncorrupted nature.* It 
is a momentary cheerfulness, as of a cloudy sky which sud- 
denly opens at one spot to let the sunbeam pass through, 
but straightway closes again in order not to hurt the tender 
mole’s eyes of egotism. 

But so far as the real purpose of this paragraph is con- 


* In regard to which one might parody the well known verse of Persius as 
follows: Naturam videant ing emiscantque relicto. 
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cerned—namely, the above warning not to indulge at all in 
spying out and to trace, as it were, a studied internal history 
of the involuntary course of our thoughts and feelings—that 
warning is given because such an indulgence is the straight 
road towards mental confusion concerning pretended higher 
inspirations and forces that influence us—who knows from 
whence ?—without our codéperation, and towards illuminat- 
ism and terrorism. For, without perceiving it, we thus make 
supposed discoveries of ideas which we have ourselves put 
into our head, just as happened to a Bourignon with flatter- 
ing, and to Pascal with terrifying, ideas. Even such an 
otherwise excellent mind as Albrecht Haller fell into this 
condition, and in the course of a long conducted, often also 
interrupted diariwm of the state of his soul, got finally so 
far, that he asked a celebrated theologian, his former aca- 
demical colleague — Dr. Less — whether he might not find 
comfort for his anxious soul in the extensive treasure of Dr. 
Less’s theological knowledge. 

To observe the various acts of the power of representation 
in myself, when I myself call them forth, is well worth the 
study, and is especially necessary and useful for logic and 
metaphysics. But to try to watch them as they also enter 
the mind uncalled (which is done through the play of the 
unintentionally fancying imagination), is a reversion of the 
natural order in our faculty of cognition, because the princi- 
ples of thinking do not then precede, as they ought to, but 
follow those notions, and either is already a disease of the 
- mind (notionalness), or leads to it and to the lunatic asylum. 
Any one who has much to say about his inner experiences 
{about grace or temptations, &c.), may as well land in Anti- 
cyra beforehand when entering upon his voyage of discovery 
of his own self. For it is not with those inner as with our 
external experiences of objects of space, wherein objects 
appear by the side of each other and as permanently fixed. 
The inner sense sees the relations of its determinations only 
in time and hence as flowing; and in that case no perma- 
nence of observation takes place, which nevertheless is essen- 
tial for experience.* 


* When we represent to ourselves consciously the internal act (spontaneity) 
through which a conception or a thought becomes possible, and the reflection 
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§ 5. Concerning the Representations which we have without being Conscious 
of them. 

To have representations, and yet not to be conscious of 
them, seems toinvolve a contradiction ; for how can we know 
that we have them if we are not conscious of them? This 
objection was raised already by Locke, who on that account 
rejected the existence of such sort of representations. But 
then we may be mediately conscious of having a representa- 
tion without being immediately conscious of it. Such repre- 
sentations are then called dim, the others being clear and (if 
their clearness extends even to the representations of parts 
and their connections) distinct or perspicuous — representa- 
tions whether of thinking or of contemplation. 

For instance, if on a meadow I am conscious of seeing a 
person, although I am not conscious of seeing his nose, eyes, 
mouth, &c., I,in point of fact, merely conclude that that thing 
is a man; since, if I were to deny, that I had the representa- 
tion of the whole in my mind, because I was not conscious 
of beholding those parts of the head and other parts of the 
person, I could also not say that I beheld a man, since the 
whole representation (of the head or the man) is composed 
of those parts. 

It may fill us with admiration of our own nature that the 


(i.e. the receptivity) whereby a perception, or empirical intuition, becomes 
possible, then our self-consciousness can be divided into a consciousness of 
reflection and of apprehension. The former is a consciousness of the under- 
standing, the latter is the inner sense; the former is the pure, the latter the 
empirical apperception; for which reason the former is falsely called the inner 
sense. In psychology we investigate ourselves according to the representations 
of our inner sense, but in logic we investigate ourselves according to the require- 
ments of our intellectual consciousness. Now, here the ego seems to us to be 
double, which would be contradictory. It appears to us, firstly, as the ego as 
the subject of thinking (in logic), which signifies pure apperception, the merely 
reflecting ego, of which nothing further can be said, but which is merely a sim- 
ple idea; and, secondly, as the ego as the object of perception, and hence of the 
inner sense, which involves a manifoldness of determinations that render possi- 
ble an inner experience. 

The question whether, in consideration of the various inner conditions of his 
mind (his memory, or his adopted principles), man can still say, although con- 
scious of those changes, that he is one and the same individual in regard to his 
soul, is an absurd question, since he can become conscious of those changes only 
by representing himself as one and the same subject in those various conditions, 
and since the ego of man although dual, to be sure, in regard to its form (the 
mauner of its representation), is not so in regard to its matter, or its content. 
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field of those sensuous perceptions and feelings in us of 
which we are not conscious, although we can unquestionably 
conclude that we have them—i.e. of the dim representations 
in the mind of man (and equally so in that of animals)— 
should be unmeasurable, whilst, on the contrary, our clear 
representations have only very few points open to conscious- 
ness, and. that hence the great chart of our mind, as it were, 
should have only very few illuminated points; for a higher 
power might only say, “Let there be light!” and, without 
any other assistance — as, for instance, that of a thoroughly 
_read man with all his knowledge —half a world would lie 
open to our view. Whatever the eye discovers through 
the telescope—-in the moon, for instance — or through the 
microscope, say in the infusoria—is seen by our naked 
eye; for those optical aids do not bring more rays, and hence 
pictures created by them, into our eye than would have im- 
-aged themselves upon our retina without those artificial 
helps, but they merely expand them further in order to 
bring them into our consciousness. The same can be said of 
the feelings of our sense of hearing; when a musician, for 
instance, plays with ten fingers and two feet a fantasia upon 
an organ—imayhap even speaking with another person at the 
same time—and when thus in a moment a number of repre- 
sentations are awakened in the soul, each of which, more- 
over, requires a special judgment upon its appropriateness in 
its selection, since a single inharmonious stroke of the finger 
would be immediately perceived as a discord; whilst, after 
all, the whole turns out so that the impromptu-playing mu- 
sician wishes often that many a happily executed fantasia 
of his, which he does not expect ever ‘to be able to write 
down as good, had been preserved in notes. ‘ 

Thus the field of dim representations is the largest in man. 
But, since they show us man only in his passive condition, 
as a play of his feelings, the theory of them belongs rather 
to physiological than to pragmatical* anthropology, with 
which alone we have to do here. 

For we often play with dim representations, and feel an 


* Physiological anthropology investigates what Nature makes cut of man; 
pragmatical anthropology deals with what man, as a free being, makes out of 
himself. 
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interest in placing favorite or disagreeable objects in a shade 
before our imagination; but still more frequently we are 
ourselves a play of dim representations, and our understand- 
ing is powerless to save itself from the absurdities in which 
their influence places it, although it will recognize them as 
deceptions. ; 

This is the case, for instance, with sexual love, in so far as 
it intends not so much the love as the enjoyment of its object. 
How much wit has been wasted for ever and a day to throw 
a thin veil over what is certainly liked, but still puts man 
in the light of such close relationship with the lower animals 
that it excites shame, and requires language in fine society 
not to speak openly, though sufficiently transparent to excite 
asmile. Imagination likes to walk in the dark here, and it 
always requires more than common art to avoid cynicism 
and yet not to lapse into a ridiculous purism. 

On the other hand, however, we are often enough the play 
of dim representations that will not vanish even though the 
understanding illuminates them. It is often an important 
matter for a dying person to order his grave to be dug in his 
garden, or under a shady tree in the field, or in dry ground, 
although in the former case he has no beautiful prospect to 
hope for, and in the latter not the least cause to fear catch- 
ing a cold from dampness. 

The proverb “The dress makes the man,” applies also in a 
certain degree to intelligent people. It is true that the Rus- 
sian proverb says, “We receive a guest according to his dress, 
but accompany him, when he leaves, according to his intelli- 
gence”; but intelligence can, after all, not prevent the vague 
impression of a certain importance which surrounds a well 

‘dressed person, and can at the uttermost correct a previous 
judgment. 

Studied darkness is often used, even with the success 
desired, in order to pass current for profundity and thorough- 
ness, just as objects seen in the dark or through a fog are 
always seen larger than they are.* The skotison (make it 

* Whereas in the light of day that which is brighter than surrounding objects 
seems also to be larger. White stockings, for instance, make the ankles appear 
larger than black ones; a fire in the night on a high mountain appears to be 


larger than it is when you measure it. Perhaps this may also explain the appa- 
rent size of the moon, and also the apparently greater distance of stars from each 
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dark) is the motto of all mystics, in order to allure treasure- 
seekers of wisdom by artificial darkness. As a general rule, 
however, a certain degree of the mysterious in writings is not 
unwelcome to the reader, because it makes him feel his own 
sharpsightedness to solve the dark into clear conceptions. 


ON THE IMMORTALITY OF THE. SOUL. 


[The article herewith printed is extracted from the Notes of Mrs. M. D. Wol- 
cott, taken at the sessions of the Jacksonville (Ills.) Plato Club, and embodies 
the views presented by Dr. H. K. Jones, the subtle thinker who leads the con- 
versations.—Editor.] 


1.—Of the Soul’s Habitation. 


The Universe consists of two worlds, the Mental and the 
Material, the Intelligible and the Sensible; the one Eternal, 
the other Temporal; the one existing always according to 
Same, the other always according to Different. The Forms 
of Intelligible Entities exist as the one world generated, and 
mutable things as the other: the one is the Substance, the 
other the Image of it; Nothing is the Mirror, and Nature the 
Image. The Intelligible world is the essential world that 
perpetually maintains the Apparent. From the stand-point 
of the Intelligible we realize, on the one hand, the owtlook to 
the Sensible, the Material; on the other, the insight toward 
the Ineffable, the Supreme, the One. The Intelligible or Spi- | 
ritual consciousness is a valid, the Sensible or Material con- 
sciousness alone is an invalid witness. Of the objects of the 
one world we have Natural sensations by means of their im- 
ages in the organs of the Physical senses; of the other, we 
have Psychical sensations by means of the images of the 
Supernatural or Essential forms in the organs of the Psychi- 
cal body. The former sensations are the occasion aud ground 
of our perceptions of external objects; the latter sensations 
are the occasion and ground of our perception of supernatu- 
ral subjects or true Entities: The images of external things 


other close to the horizon; for in both cases shining objects that are seen through 
@ more dimmed strata of air close to the horizon appear to be high in the sky, 
and that which is dark is also judged to be smaller by the surrounding light. 
Hence, in target shooting a black target with a white circle in the midst would 
be more favorable to hitting the mark than the reverse. 
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are the truths or falsities of those things according as the im- 
age is like or distorted; and the images in the corresponding 
organs in the Psychical body are of Supernatural things the 
truths or falsities, respectively, according as they are like, 
or distorted through imperfection, in the recipient organs or 
the percipient intelligence. 

Every subsisting nature is self-subsisting in this, that it 
makes a return to the fountain from which it proceedeth. 
The return in the Universe is what we call Nature. Uni-verse 
is the turn or circuit of The One. Every proceeding Spiritual 
Form, in its return to its fountain, becomes sensibly visible. 
We come into this sensible world for ends which are within 
us. The artist may think of his subject for many years be- 
fore the perfect idea is formed in his mind. This is the essen- 
tial form. The primary causes have wrought in the spiritual 
plane; the mind and heart ‘have proceeded to this effect. 
This is the going forth, the working to an End, the soul en- 
ergizing. Mind apprehends an End and works to that End. 
The essential work of the artist is done when the mental form 
is complete. That which went forth from the mind is imaged 
back from the stone. It goes out a Spiritual Form, it is im- 
aged back a Sensible Form. The essential status is in the 
world of Mind, the sensible image in the world of Matter. 
God, looking upon His Creation, called it good. It returned 
back to Him in power and life. Nothing is the background 
which returns the Form. When you look toward the image, 
you look toward nothing. The stone is nothing as an Essen- 
tial Idea; it merely reflects the image. There is that which 
energizes to ends above the Finite, which again returns to its 
Fountain: this is the Cycle of the One. All that which we 
call Nature is related to the Invisible, as the Statue to the 
Essential Form in the mind of the artist. Those who merely 
see the visible form do not get the artist’s idea. The artist 
himself is more exalted when he has achieved his work: it 
returns to him in added power. “My Father worketh hith- 
erto, and I work,” says Jesus. This work is the Universe. 

The eternal business of the soul is Existence, and this em- 
braces the experiences of the realms of Generation, in which 
the mutation and change through which the soul passes do 
not change or affect the identity of the soul itself. That 
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which has its hyparxis in a mutable source is itself a perish- 
able, mutable form; that which has its hyparxis in the Im- 
mutable and Eternal is itself an Eternal Form. If the Cause 
is forever the same, then the Effect must be forever the same. 
Mutable Forms have their hyparxis in secondary causes, and 
must therefore themselves be mutable and destructible. The 
Form of the Body is not destructible, but in its materialities, 
in its vital chemistries, it changes; for Material Forms have 
their hyparxis in the world of mutation, but the Essential 
Form, as also the world of Essential Forms, has its hyparxis 
in The One, the First Cause. But the Image (the Physical 
world) is not the thing imaged (the Spiritual world). It is 
essentially differenced from it. The worlds of primary and 
secondary causation are not continuously but discretely dif- 
ferentiated. The Soul is eternally caused, and so is eternally 
caused alike in the image of its Maker. Since the cause 
cannot change, so the thing caused cannot be changed. The 
Universe is the determination, progression, and return of the 
First Cause. . 


IIl.— Of the Nature of the Soul itself. 


Of the nature of the Soul are two prime predicates, Eter- 
nity and Immortality. Of its Eternity, inasmuch as its Form 
has its hyparxis in the immutable First Cause, we predicate 
of its nature Eternal Duration, Ever-abiding, Same. The se- 
cond predicate is its Immortality. The capability of exist- 
ence in the exclusive consciousness of sensible corporeality, 
even unto the Grave and Death and Hell of sense, oblivioned 
as to True Being through the experiences of Generation and 
Regeneration, without forfeiture of its Ever-abiding, Ever- 
subsisting tenure in life; thus a capability of existing Mor- 
tally or in Death, and Immortally or in that which is not 
Death. 

Man is not a Material Being, nor yet a Physical Being. 
Physics and Matter are his subordinates, his means and in- 
struments in Time; but from these he subsists not at all. He 
is a plant of Celestial Genus. No physical or material nutri- 
ments can ever become components of Mind or of Mental pro- 
cesses. These natures are diverse and not related in continu- 
ous degrees, and the lower nature cannot become the higher 
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nature, nor enter into its sphere. Man appropriates the ma- 
terial elements, forces, and forms, to the subsistence of his 
corporeal instrumentalities, like to like, and so must feed 
himself with the knowledges of Divine Truth and the parti- 
cipations of Divine Good. In Nature man finds provision for 
his gymnastics; in the Heavens, his food. 

The Natural mind, or they who put sense before Intelli- 
gence, observing only the conversion of the Divine energies 
from Lasts to Firsts, predicate as the sole order Matter, 
Form, Psychic Essence, Intelligence; this is Mortal vision 
in Sublunary light: while the Spiritual mind, or they who 
are in Dialectic Science, put the Intelligible before the Sensi- 
ble, observing the progressions of the Divine Energies from 
on high to the extremities of things, and predicate as the 
order Intelligence, Psychic Essence, Form, Matter; this is 
Immortal vision in Supernatural light. 

We mortals are trooping through the valley and shadow 
of Death. We still fight with Achilles and with Plato. We 
are all immured in the Cave in the Earth, struggling with 
shadows of the true Forms of the world above. We tread 
the courts of Death and Hell with Dante, and with the Prodi- 
gal Son we take leave of our Father’s house, with our portion 
of goods. Descending through natural generation, we squan- 
der our goods in riotous living, in sensuous realizations. Here 
is the soul in a foreign land, most servilely occupied—would 
fain feed itself upon the husks of Time and Sense-things ;-—— 
so are we fallen. On the other hand, we all voyage with 
Ulysses; we are reminiscent and dialectic with Plato unto 
the light and beauty of True Being. We are all purged, with 
Dante, through the self-denying, cathartic disciplines. We 
are all quickened, repentant, and converted, with the Prodi- 
gal Son, toward the Father’s house, our home. The history 
of natural Generation and Regeneration is the subject of the 
Apocalyptic myth of Scripture, of the Epos, and of Phi- 
losophy. 

Immortality is the conscious existence in the en Su- 
peras, Plato’s world of True Being above the Cave—Ulysses’ 
return to Ithica—Dante’s Paradise—the Prodigal’s accept- 
ance in the Father’s house—the world of Light and Beauty 
and Good—the Christian Resurrection from the grave of 
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sense — the raising up of the soul from Natural to Spiritual 
Consciousness, to walk in newness of life. It is the cogni- 
tion of Spiritual and Absolute Verity in contradistinction to 
the phantasies of sense: that which cancels the Mortal 
in the verification of the Spiritual. In the one conscious- 
ness, we are in the belief that death is life; in the other, 
we are in the science of life, in spiritual verities. To abide 
eternally and invariably in the spiritual is the capabili- 
ty and prerogative of Divine natures. Continuance forever 
in the exclusive consciousness and experiences of natu- 
ral generation is the endless Hell. It may be supposed 
that finite natures might tire of either. Finite natures must 
be equipoised between, must find the harmonic reconciliation | 
in the centric revolutions of the circles of Same and Differ- 
ent, between Mortality and Immortality, between Death and 
Life, between Truth and Falsehood, between Good and Evil, 
as representatively is the source of Nature’s life in the equi- 
libration of Heat and Cold, Light and Darkness, in perpetual 
correlation and alternation. 

The soul is a microcosmal abyss, in which are the germin- 
als of all it ever was or will become. We cannot define it. 
In this, it is likened to the Divine. It carries its fortunes 
within itself. We have taken upon ourselves a material 
body, and descended into the plane of materiality, to effect 
a purpose. That which is individualized down intu Nature 
is in an infinitely small part of us. We do not know our- 
selves in the natural or mortal consciousness. We are ex- 
- elusively identified and unified with Nature, the Not-Me. 
We are individual, not divisible, in our sensible grounds of 
cognition. Nature is cognized as the Only, the Absolute. 
Positivism seeks to verify this. “The natural man perceiv- 
eth not the things of the spirit, neither can he know them”; 
but the spiritual man, mind in the light of Life, perceiveth 
the two, the subjects of the — world, and also the 
things of Nature. 

Of this contemplation, from this ground of personal, spi- 
ritual consciousness and existence therein, we predicate the 
Immortality of the Soul. From this point of view may be 
apprehended the idea of the Divine Personality of Jesus, 
and his affirmation, “I know whence I come, and whither I 
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go; but ye” (limited to the sense perceptions, Individuality) 
cannot tell whence I came and whither I go.” Also, “I am 
the Resurrection and the Life.” Also, “he that is in Christ 
is a new creature,” “is passed from Death unto Life.” “This 
Mortal must put on Immortality” whether in or out of a ma- 
terial carcase. The immortality that has assumed this mortal 
guise must again resume the habiliments of its native skies. 
The soul’s capability of existing immortally, and also mor- 
tally, is affirmed in the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures as 
the first Adam and the second Adam, the natural man and 
the spiritual man, the earthy man and the heavenly man, as 
they that are in the graves of existence and they that have 
attained unto the resurrection of life. 

The mortal life of the Soul, apprehended in the universal 
totalities, is a “ Divina Commedia” and not Tragedy as ap- 
preciated by the sense-mind in sublunary light. The Divine 
Love, and Wisdom, and Power, and Presence, are dominant. 
Dante found written even over the gates of Hell, 

“* Justice incited my sublime Creator, 
Created me (Hell) Divine Omnipotence, 
The highest Wisdom, and the Primal Love.’’ 

It is profitable to understand the difference between the In- 
dividual and the Personal consciousness. In its Individuality 
the Soul is oblivioned to its great self, divided from it. There 
are two lives of the Soul, that of its Natural consciousness, 
and that of its Spiritual consciousness. The soul in its natu- 
ral consciousness affirms positiveness of natural things and 
denies spirituality. It is this that Paul affirms: the man is 
dead to spiritual things, separated from himself, the indivi- 
dual extant only in the divided part of him. We see how a 
soul is thus narrowed. We were individualized down into 
this life for certain reasons—one soul for one purpose, 
another soul for a different purpose. Whether the idiot is 
personally more or less than ourselves we do not know. Our 
business, and that of the idiot, is to get down more perfectly 
into material bodies that which is purposed. There is a 
Great Personal Self in all which we cannot see. The Divine 
alone knoweth what is in man. “Judge not, that ye be not 
judged.” Personal as contradistinguished from Individual. 
If we stand in our Spiritual or Personal consciousness, we 
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are related to the Most High; in our Individual, to the most 
low; in both consciousnesses, to the All. The soul in its 
Inmosts is related to the Divine; in its Outmosts, to the 
outmosts of things. The Personal soul voices all things, 
from the Most High to the pebble; is pervious to all voices, 
all harmonies. In this is realized the meeting and reconcilia- 
tion of extremes, that the soul in its conscious Individuality 
realizes its differentiation from all other creatures, and, at 
the same time, in its conscious Personality it is expansed 
into knowledge of, and alliance with all Forms in Heaven 
and Earth. We see, then, how small a part of the whole is 
manifested in our individual consciousness: the Universe 
cannot sound through us. In this we are allied to the beasts ; 
in our great consciousness, with the world of Intelligible 
Forms and Entities. There is a Psychic Body and there is a 
Body Pneumatic. Material corporeality is not philosophi- 
cally predicable of the nature of man. 


THE THEORY OF COGNITION: 


ITS IMPORT AND PROBLEM. 
Translated from the German of EDWARD ZELLER, by Max. EBERHARDT. 


Logic is the name given, for the past two thousand years, 
to the entire course of those inquiries which relate to the 
thinking faculty purely as such, aside from the distinct con- 
tent of thought. It is to exhibit the forms and laws of 


thought, without pretending to assert anything concerning 


the objects cognizable through them. To this Logic of an 
earlier date is opposed another of a more modern origin, 
taught by Hegel and his followers. It claims to furnish not 
only a knowledge of the forms of thought, but also a knowl- 
edge of the Real which constitutes the object of thought; it 
claims that its subject does not simply embrace logic but 
also metaphysics, and for this reason is known by the name 
of the Speculative in contradistinction to the ordinary purely 
Formal logic. In my opinion, this co-ordination of logic and 
metaphysics, or the ontological part of metaphysics, is im- 
proper. It is said, of course, that the form cannot be sepa- 


rated from the substance; mere forms of thought, which may 
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be applied to any substance equally well, are devoid of truth; 
the forms of thought can claim objective validity only when 
the essential properties of Being, which in the shape of 
objective concepts form the very essence of things, can be 
known along with them. 

This argument, however, is liable to many objections. In 
the first place, it is always a figure of speech to say that 
thoughts are the essence of things ; for though this essence is 
an object of our thought, it is not directly thought itself; it 
is known through thought, but it does not subsist in thought, 
and is not produced by it. Yet, even aside from this, it fol- 
lows by no means that the forms of thought, because they 
are in all instances actualiy invested with a specific content, 
cannot become an object of research without this content. 
We come nearer the truth by saying that it is the problem 
of a scientific analysis to distinguish the various elements in 
our representations, to separate that which is involved and 
blended in the phenomenal, enabling us in this manner to 
explain the empirical data from their primary elements. In 
doing this, respecting our thinking consciousness in general, 
—in considering the general forms of thought by themselves 
without reference to the particular content, logic is not en- 
gaged in anything unreal or untrue. The same objection 
might beurged against mathematics, because this science in- 
vestigates the essential properties of numbers without regard 
to the peculiar qualities of that which forms the subject of 
calculation—the general relations of an object in space with- 
out reference to the physical nature of bodies. But as certain 
aspects and properties of the Real are in this case taken by 
themselves as so many subjects of contemplation, formal 
logic is likewise concerned with something real—with thought 
as this particular fact in the spiritul life of man; the only 
qualification being this, that it considers this reality, thought, 
simply in respect to its form without regard to its content. 
This separate treatment of the modes of thought is, however, 
not only proper; it is absolutely essential. For, since the 
results of every inquiry are dependent upon the method we 
employ, it is impossible to attempt with anything like a 
scientific certainty an examination of the Real, in case the 
conditions and forms of the scientific method we adopt has 
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not previously been ascertained and established. This forms, 
however, the very subject of logic. Hence logic must, in the 
shape of a scientific methodology, precede every empirical 
investigation of the Real; and this holds good not simply of 
those branches which concern themselves with the special 
departments of the Real—Nature and the human mind--but 
applies with equal force to metaphysics and its most elemen- 
tary part, to-wit, ontology: this, too, cannot be treated suc- 
cessfully without a previous understanding as to the manner 
of its treatment,—without, for instance, an antecedent knowl- 
edge, whether they are established by an @ priori or d poste- 
riort method, whether by reflection from empirical data or 
by a dialectical construction. Logic is consequently as lit- 
tle identical with metaphysics as with any other branch of 
systematized philosophy bearing directly upon a knowl- 
edge of the object, but it precedes it. The former has to 
investigate the most universal determinations of all real- 
ity, the latter the forms and laws of human cognition. Yet, 
how different these two problems are is made evident by the 


logic of Hegel. By far the greater part of its categories 


express only determinations of objective Being without any 
direct reference to the forms of thought; those qualities, on 
the other hand, which are descriptive of these forms, apply 
to the objective world in a metaphysical sense. The opera- 
tions of thought by dint of which we cognize the essence of 
things are evidently different from that which is known 
through them; they would be immediately co-ordinated only 
in case the object were to exist only in thought, or in case it 
were to leave its impression, absolutely invariable, upon the 
latter without any aid whatsoever from our own spontaneous 
activity. 

Nevertheless, the fault found with logic, as it was in its 
earlier stages, for the reason that it was devoid of real foun- 
dation, is not without cause, although this foundation is not 
to be looked for in metaphysics, but in the theory of cogni- 
tion. It is impossible to establish by a certain view regard- 
ing the objective world that science which precedes every 
objective knowledge; but it is certainly possible to base it 
upon a view respecting the general elements and conditions 
of the act of cognition whose particular forms it is to de- 
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scribe, thus establishing at the same time the rules governing 
their application. Only upon these grounds can logic be 
successfully defended against the charge of formalism as far 
as this charge is well founded atall. Logic, of course, is a 
formal science as well as grammar or pure mathematics; and 
such it must be, because it treats simply of the general forms 
of cognition, and not of a specific content. Formalistic, 
however, it will be only when it uses these forms without 
understanding their real import, without consequently dis- 
tinguishing the essential from the unessential. Yet their 
significance lies in the service they render us in attaining to 
a knowledge of the Real, and whatever there is in this fact 
we can only estimate by the relation they sustain to the 
mind’s activity, by which we originally arrive at the idea of 
the Real. Since this activity of the mind forms, then, the 
peculiar subject of the Theory of Cognition, it is quite appa- 
rent that it is the theory of cognition upon which logic has to 
fall back if the modes of thought shall be a living element in 
its operations and lose the appearance of arbitrary formulas. 
It is, however, not simply its connection with logic in which 
we are to find the true meaning of the Philosophical Theory 
of Cognition. This science rather constitutes the formal 
groundwork of Philosophy in all its departments; from it 
must come ‘the final decision as to the right method in Phi- 
losophy and in science generally. For, as regards the manner 
in which we have to proceed in order to secure correct notions, 
we shall be able to form an opinion only according to the 
conditions upon which the foundation of our representations, 
owing to the nature of our mind, depends; these very condi- 
tions, however, are to be examined by the theory of cognition 
which is accordingly to determine whether and by virtue of 
what hypothesis the human mind is capacitated for the cog- 
nition of truth. The necessity of such an inquiry has conse- 
quently been urged in philosophy from the time that Socrates 
put forth the idea of a method which is employed in the man- 
ner demanded by a positive conviction as to the nature of 
human knowledge. But it was not until the last few centu- 
ries that its full meaning became apparent and that its sub- 
ject was more accurately defined. In the founders of modern 
philosophy, in the minds of Bacon and Descartes, the two 
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opposite tendencies of scientific thought—that of empiricism 
and that of rationalism—were already active. Whilst Bacon 
assumed that all knowledge proceeded from experience, 
Hobbes endeavored to show more distinctly in what manner 
our ideas and thoughts arise from sensation, and Locke, 
openly combatting the theory of innate ideas, proved the 
subjective and objective experience of man to be the two 
sources to which the entire content of consciousness had to 
be traced exclusively. In opposition to him, Leibnitz advo- 
cated the Cartesian view of innate ideas, and he was con- 
sistent enough to carry this view, in conformity with the 
postulates of his system, to the point towards which it al- 
ready had tended unmistakably in the Cartesian school and 
in the philosophy of Spinoza — to-wit, the assertion that all 
our representations, without exception, were innate ideas— 
that all were created within our own minds, and that they of 
course coincided in time with the external phenomena, but 

were not directly produced by their action. Leibnitz, how- 

ever, found at the same time in the distinction between the 

unconscious and the conscious, between the clear and the 

confused representations, in the doctrine of the different 

developmental stages in the sphere of mind, the means of 
including experience and sensation in this development even, 

and of explaining the same from his point of view. The 

Lockean empiricism was further developed by the French phi- 

losophers of the eighteenth century into sensationalism and 

then into materialism ; in England, Locke’s views gave rise 

first to Berkeley’s idealism and then to David Hume’s skepti- 

cism, which the Scotch school had virtually no other means of 
meeting than by appealing to the presumptions and demands 

of the unphilosophical consciousness. At the same point, 

however, German philosophy had arrived likewise, after the 

spiritualism of Leibnitz had been turned into a logical form- 

alism by Wolff, which could find, as a matter of course, its 

real complement only in experience; and with the French 

rationalists, and above all with Rousseau, the ultimate stand- 

ard of truth was equally made up of certain practical convic- 

tions, which they took for granted as inevitable corollaries 

long before entering upon any scientific investigation. 

It is Kant’s undying merit to have freed philosophy from 
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this dogmatism ; it is he who has not only raised and agi- 
tated anew the question concerning the origin and truth 
of our ideas, but answered it in a more thorough and com- 
prehensive manner than his predecessors. The latter had 
derived our ideas with a sort of partiality either from expe- 
rience, or from the human mind. Kant recognized the fact 
that they originate from the one source as well as from the 
other; and he does not assert this in the sense of the eclectic, 
who would have some of them to be of an empirical, others 
of an d@ priori origin, but his meaning is this, that there is 
not a single idea in which both elements are not embraced. 
All derive their content, as Kant assumes, from sensation, 
but to all and every one of our ideas, even to those regarding 
which we seem to be the recipients merely, we are the agents 
who give them the forms in which they move; our own mind 
is the power which turns, agreeable to the laws of its own 
being, the material furnished by sensation into intuitions and 
concepts. Hence, Kant agrees alike with Empiricism, which 
claims that all ideas arise from experience, and with Ration- 
alism, which makes them all originate from our ideal self; 
but he does not concede to either one that its principle is 
true to the exclusion of that of the other; he knows, in dis- 
tinguishing the form from the substance of our ideas, how to 
connect both views, and by this very means to remove the 
limits which either one seeks to impose upon our understand- 
ing ; he knows how tocomprehend not only part of our ideas 
but all of them, as being equally the effects of external ob- 
jects and the products of our self-consciousness. 

From these premises Kant has, of course, drawn conclu- 
sions which forced German philosophy, in spite of all the 
grandeur of its development, into a channel leading to one- 
sided views and not altogether safe in the attainment of 
truth. If all ideas arise from experience, we cannot form an 
idea of anything that transcends the domain of possible ex- 
perience; if our self-activity participates in the production 
of all ideas,—if a subjective, @ priori element be attached to 
them all, they do not represent to our intuition things as they 
are in themselves, but invariably in the manner they appear 
to us according to the peculiar nature of our presentative 
faculty. We perceive everything clothed in the colors of our 
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own making; and how anything would look different from 
this, we are absolutely incapable of knowing. It was, above. 
all, this last conclusion from which Kant’s successors have 
started their controversies. “lf I cannot know what things 
are in themselves,” says Fichte, “I am likewise incapable of 
knowing whether things are in themselves; to me things ex- 
ist only in consciousness, and though the ideas we have of 
things force themselves upon us irresistibly, it does not fol- 
low in the least that these ideas originate from without us. 
The only legitimate conclusion is, that there is something 
in the nature of our mind which necessarily calls forth the 
ideas of things external to us, and the problem of philosophy 
can be no other than to comprehend this whole world alleged 
to be external to us as a phenomenon of consciousness, as a 
product of the infinite ego, as a phase of its development.” 
That this is certainly no simple and easy matter, must have 
become quite evident. Even supposing the contrariety of 
the ego and non-ego to be at first an abstract notion produced 
by the infinite ego itself, it is—deny it as you may—present 
in consciousness; nay, it is a fundamental datum of our con- 
sciousness; we are conscious only when perceiving this fact, 
and cannot abstract from it without abandoning the idea 
of a conscious and distinct personality. I am but subject 
whilst distinguishing myself from the object; if I contem- 
plate that which precedes this distinction, I have neither 
contemplated a subject nor an object, but simply the unity 
of both, the “subject-object.” Fichte even could not deny 
this, and he therefore distinguished the empirical ego, the 
subject which is opposed to the object, from the pure or 
absolute ego which precedes this contrast or opposition, and 
which is the primordial cause and subject-object alike, these 
eing the forms of its appearance. 

“But by what authority,” asks Schelling, not without rea- 
son, “can this infinite Being still be called ‘I’? The ego is 
this very self-conscious personality, the subject; that which 
is subject and object alike is for this very reason neither 
subject nor object; hence it is not ego, itis simply the Abso- 
lute as such.” Thus Fichte’s conception of the absolute ego 
breaks in two in its very middle: on the one side appears 
the Absolute, which is neither subject nor object, neither ego 
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nor non-ego, but only their absolute identity and indiffer- 
ence; on the other side we see Being—arriving at it by way 
‘ of inference—in the two principal forms of object and subject, 
of Nature and Mind: it is the business of philosophy to ad- 
just these two elements through the medium of thought, to 
construe the Derivative by the Original, Nature and Mind 
by the Absolute. 

Ingeniously but with a defective method, with a restless 
change of system and terminology, Schelling attempted the 
solution of this problem; Hegel undertook to do the.same, 
through the patient toil of thought, with systematic rigor 
and completeness. If the absolute Entity manifest itself 
in Nature and Mind, the necessity of this manifestation 
must lie in itself; it must belong to the totality of its own 
being. Hence, Nature and Mind must be phenomenal forms 
essential to the Absolute, indispensable momenta of its eter- 
nal life, and the Absolute itself must be the Entity which is 
moving through the contrarieties of the finite, developing 
itself through Nature into Mind—the Absolute Spirit. Far- 
thermore, this manifestation must be throughout determined 
by law by an inherent necessity, for making its activity and 
existence a matter of chance would militate against the con- 
cept of the Absolute. This manifestation being thus deter- 
mined, it must also be possible to cognize it in its universal 
conformity to law—to comprehend the world as being born 
from the Absolute, provided we can find the formula accord- 
ing to which this process takes place. This formula, as far 
as it is concerned, where could it lie but in the law of devel- 
opment in and through contraries? As the absolute Being 
must first enter the form of natural existence, of finitude and 
externality, in order to apprehend itself as mind, every spe- 
cies of development is subject to the same law: whatever 
is developing must first change from its former state into 
another in order to return from the latter to itself, and to 
realize itself by means of self-abnegation. It is the repro- 
duction of this process in thought wherein the dialectical 
method consists; and by continually applying this dialecti- 
cal method we must succeed in reproducing in a scientific 
manner the evolution of the Absolute, the gradatory series 
of beings as they originate out of the Deity. These are the 
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most essential ideas which Hegel has followed out in his 
attempt at a dialectical construction of the universe. 

Though we may pay the highest tribute of admiration to 
the greatness of this attempt,—though we may with perfect 
freedom acknowledge whatever is true and legitimate in it,— 
though we may be profoundly convinced of its results, so 
fruitful in many respects,—we can never fail to perceive, 
upon an impartial examination, that he has not attained the 
object upon which his efforts were directed, and that he 
could not attain it because he loses sight of the conditions of 
human cognition,—because he wishes to seize with but a 
single touch from above the ideal of knowledge, which we in 
reality can approach but gradually from below through the 
most complicated of intellectual efforts. Yet it is equally 
apparent that the system of Hegel in all its leading aspects, 
and especially his dialectico-constructive method, is but the 
result of the previous development of philosophy, the per- 
fection of that idealism which arose with the most perfect 
logical sequence from Kant’s critique of the faculty of 
cognition. That, therefore, this system should have exer- 
cised fora long time a powerful and controlling influence 
upon German philosophy is quite natural from a historical 
point of view, and, though it may not permanently gratify 
the demands of philosophical thought, its magic spell will 
not be broken before the fundamental principles which he 
holds in common with his predecessors are examined over 
again, and more thoroughly than it has yet been done. 

That, for instance, the attempts hitherto made to improve 
upon Hegel’s system, or to displace it by a new one, are in- 
deed highly instructive and furnish*many a new and correct 
observation, but are still far from actually solving the pro- 
blem, Ican here state as a matter of conviction only, with- 
out proving it by a closer examination of what has been 
attempted in this direction. It is equally out of place here 
for me to mention the principal considerations which induce 
me to withhold my assent from Herbart’s theory, though I 
freely acknowledge the sagacity with which he carried on 
his polemics, which in point of time fell in with Hegel’s, and 
which were directed not only against this philosopher, but 
against the whole tendency of modern German philosophy. 
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But it hardly requires this critical investigation, highly de- 
sirable in itself,in order to put into clear light the conviction 
we have announced above, which points out the necessity of 
again entering upon an examination of the premises from 
which German philosophy has started out since Kant. The 
present state of this science in Germany is ample proof that 
it has reached one of those turning-points which lead under 
the most favorable circumstances to a reconstruction upon a 
new basis, and under the most adverse conditions to decline 
and dissolution. In place of those grand and coherent sys- 
tems which for half a century controlled in rapid succession 
the philosophy of Germany, philosophical thought presents 
itself at this moment in an unmistakably languid and unset- 
tled condition, in consequence of which the most meritorious 
efforts are curbed, the most acute and ingenious inqyiries are 
paralyzed, as far as they bear upon the general scope of philo- 
sophic thought; and in the same manner the true relation of 
philosophy to the special sciences has, with but one exception, 
been lost sight of to such an extent that philosophy is indeed 
now more disposed than it was a few decades ago to accept 
their teachings, whilst the special sciences, on the other hand, 
have entertained a prejudice against philosophy, as though 
they were not in need of her assistance, but rather retarded 


‘by her, in working out their problems. That this shows no 


sound condition of things need not be proven. But, upon in- 
quiring how this condition of things can be remedied, we are 
reminded of the remark made by that ingenious Italian 
statesman who claims that nations and their governments 
have to return from time to,time to first principles. What 
holds good of nations and their governments, applies with 
equal force to every living subject of history. Wherever 
there is an organic state of development in the world of in- 
tellect, there at certain times the necessity is manifested to 
return to the point from whence it started, to call to mind the 
original problem, and to essay, though perhaps in a different 
manner, its solution over again in the spirit in which it was 
first conceived. Such a time, as far as German philosophy 
is concerned, seems to have come just now. The origin of 
this development, however, in which our present philosophy 
is engaged must be traced back to Kant; and the scientific 
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achievement by means of which Kant assigned a new path 
to philosophy is his Theory of Cognition. To the investiga- 
tion of this subject, first of all, every one who intends to rec- 
tify the fundamental principles of philosophy must go back, 
and, enlightened by present experience, again examine, in 
the spirit which prevails in Kant’s Critique, the questions he 
raised, in order to avoid the mistakes into which Kant had 
fallen. 

It will be one of the most important objects of this course 
of lectures to point out the results attainable in this direc- 
tion, but, the present one being a preliminary discussion 
merely, we can touch but slightly upon these results without 
applying the method of a more exact scientific demonstra- 
tion. The first question is as to the sources from whence 
our representations flow. The statement made by Kant in 
this respect I must in the main acknowledge as correct. I 
cannot admit that in the content of our representations re- 
garding the Real there is anything that does not, directly or 
indirectly, originate from experience, be it external or inter- 
nal; for, how could the soul get at this content? and how 
could we, were we to admit that experience has no part in 
making up the content of our representations, account for 
the fact, that, upon all our representations, without excep- 
tion, if we look at this subject more closely, are impressed 
the traces of the manifold experiences from whence they ori- 
ginate ; and that, on the other hand, we have also no concept 
whatever of things regarding which we have no experience? 
- What proof, finally, have we regarding the reality of any- 
thing, the idea of which, as you suppose, is purely formed 
by us, and not called forth by the effect an object produces 
within us? Yet, on the other hand, Kant is perfectly right 
in denying that any representation is brought about in any 
other way than by means of our self-activity,.-and in the 
forms prescribed by the nature of our cognitive faculty. 

What is directly presented to us in experience are always 
the particular impressions, these particular feelings, as acts 
of consciousness. The manner even in Which we receive the 
effect of things, the quality and amount of sensation which 
the effect produces within us, are conditioned by the nature 
of our sensuous organs and the laws of our perceptive faculty. 
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Our own activity comes into play in a more obvious manner, 
if we unite the particular feelings into so many collective 
images; if we externalize, i.e. place without us, that which 
is at first given in our consciousness, and contemplate it as 
an object; if we proceed, by way of abstraction, from per- 
ceptions to general concepts ; if we reason from the facts of 
experience to the causes underlying them. It is, of course, 
not true that in sensation, as Kant says, a merely inferior 
material is represented to us, and that all furms originate 
solely within us; for the external impressions must, as these 
particular ones, necessarily be given in a distinct form and 
order. But, as the conceptions and combination of what is 
there given are still determined by the nature of our faculty 
of intuition, the truth of Kant’s statements will not materi- 
ally be affected by his mistake in regard to the content of 
our sensations. The essential principle is still this, that all 
our representations are, without exception and at all stages 
of their development, the united efflux from two sources-- 
the objective impression and the subjective faculty of repre- 
sentation. 

But the question as to the manner in which these two ele- 
ments work together in producing our representations, and 
what are the @ priori laws controlling our presentative faculty, 
cannot be discussed before we have proceeded farther in our 
inquiry. Yet, however candidly we must acknowledge that 
there is in all our representations a subjective element; that 


_ the objects are represented to us only in the manner in which 


the innate form of perception and thinking will have it,—it 
is impossible for us to escape the question concerning the 
truth of the representations we secure in this manner. Al- 
though there may be at the bottom of our representations 
something truly objective, how is it possible to cognize this 
objective something in its pure form, that in which things 
are per se, if the objects are still presented to us in the sub- 
jective forms of representation only ? 

Kant, replies that it is impossible; and this impossibility 
seems so evident to him, that he considers no further proof of 
it atall necessary. Yet in this the main error of the Kantian 
Critique lies, the ominous step towards that idealism which 
all at once was to be developed to the extreme in the philo- 
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sophy of Fichte. We conceive objects but in the subjective 
forms of representation, but does it hence follow that we do 
not conceive them as they are per se? 

May we not conceive the case to be quite different, namely, 
that the forms of Representation are, from their very nature, 
constituted so as to furnish us a correct view of the things 
without? Indeed, must not this at once impress us with a 
far greater degree of probability if we consider that in Na- 
ture it is the one grand totality that encompasses the objects 
and our own selves—one order, from which the objective phe- 
nomena and our representations of these phenomena spring? 
Or, to look the matter right in the face: experience, of course, 
gives us in the first place nothing but phenomena, acts of our 
consciousness, in which the external impressions and the 
effects of our own presentative faculty are blended without 
distinction. It is impossible to distinguish both elements 
with certainty so long as we take any particular phenome- 
non for itself, since this phenomenon is presented to us only 
as this very unity of the elements mentioned, and since un- 
der none of its aspects the effect of the object enters in a 
manner different from the subjective form of representa- 
tion, and this form of representation otherwise than with this 
definite content, into our consciousness. But what we can- 
not accomplish by the apprehension of a particular pheno- 
menon as such, may be effected by a comparison of many. 
If we see how the most discrete objects are apprehended in 
the same forms of Representation,—how, in turn, the same 


object may be represented in the most different ways and 


from the most unlike points of view ; if we find that not only 
the different senses, but also perception and thought, do, in 
certain respects, assert the same thing about the same sub- 
ject; if we find that, on the other hand, a number of the most 
different perceptions force themselves upon the same sense, 
and if we are careful to observe the conditions under which 
the one or the other of these cases takes place,—we shall be 
enabled to ascertain what, in the range of our experience, 
proceeds from the objects and what proceeds from the mind, 
and how the latter is related to the former, we shall be ena- 
bled to ascertain the objective process and qualities of things, 
and, farther on, the causes as well, apon which they depend. 
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If, however, pure observation is apt to fail in this respect, 
or is not entirely trustworthy, another course is left to us for 
the purpose of testing and amplifying the results of observa- 
tion, the same one which natural science has long ago fol- 
lowed with the greatest success. As we proceed by induc- 
tion from phenomena to the causes which underlie them, we 
test in like manner the correctness of our suppositions re- 
specting the causes by the standard of actual phenomena. 
We determine by way of deduction, and, where it is possi- 
ble, by way of calculation, what phenomena must result from 
certain premises regarding the nature of things and their effi- 
cient causes; if it follow that these phenomena do indeed 
happen not only in particular instances but regularly, then 
the correctness of our premises is established; if the contra- 
ry takes place, then the necessity of correcting what we have 
assumed regarding the nature of things is urged upon us. 
The most frequent and fruitful application of this method is 
to be met with in case we produce the phenomena by some 
means of our own in accordance with our presuppositions ; 
in other words, in case we can control our hypothesis by ex- 
periments. How unfailing and effectual the results are that 
can be secured, even where we cannot exercise this control, 
is shown by the brilliant achievements of astronomy, which 
has attained its present perfection through this method. 
Although we consequently cannot obtain a perspective view 
by means of our theory of cognition upon that absolute 
knowledge which is claimed by some of the philosophical 
systems subsequent to Kant’s, it still justifies the hope that a 
persistent and thoughtful inquiry may succeed in approach- 
ing, by way of gradual progression, this ideal, in rendering 
our knowledge of the world and its laws in proportion to its 
growth more and more certain. 

The principal conclusions we may draw from these consi- 
derations regarding the form and method of philosophy, I 
shall briefly point out before closing. Whoever assumes 
that knowledge is innate and born with the mind of man,— 
that it developes itself at the furthest by means of experi- 
ence, and does not originate directly from experience, will 
logically be bound to derive all truth from the ideas that 
dwell within us, and which on their part can be formed only 
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by pure thought and an abstract self-contemplation. To him 
the only true philosophical method will be an @ priori con- 
struction such as has been applied by Fichte, and with the 
most complete mastery by Hegel. 

He, on the other hand, who holds all our ideas to be simply 
the product of perception, of impressions caused by objects, 
would have to rely solely upon observation, distrusting the 
conclusions we draw from observations and the concepts we 
abstract from them in proportion as they differ from that 
which is an object of immediate perception. Being con- 
vinced, however, that all our ideas are the common product 
of objective impressions and the subjective activity by 
which we work up these impressions, we no longer consider 
it essential to recognize anything given, whether furnished 
from without or within, as an ultimatum, as an absolute cer- 
tainty, and to deduce as from this primordial substance all 
that is left; but all that is given we hold, in the first place, 
to be but a phenomenon of consciousness whose objective 
grounds we have to examine first, and from which general 
propositions and concepts can be obtained only by an intel- 
lectual process very complicated in its nature. 

In a word, our stand-point’ is not that of dogmatism, 
whether it be empirical or speculative, but that of criticism. 
We cannot expect to attain to a knowledge of the Real in 
any other way than by proceeding from experience; yet we 
do not forget that there are in experience itself @ priori ele- 
ments from the beginning, and that we arrive at the positive 


data in their purity only after eliminating these elements, 


and that the general laws and the recondite principles of 
things are not at all cognized by experience but by thought. 
Hence, though the most possible, exact, and complete obser- 
vation is the first step towards knowledge, we still have to 
proceed two steps farther in case we desire to arrive at posi- 
tive knowledge. The first consists in discerning the different 
elements in our experience, and it embraces all the opera- 
tions whose function is to exhibit the objective matter of 
fact, freed from subjective ingredients. 

The actual phenomena being thus established, the next 
step is to find out their causes, in order to explain the former 
by these fundamental principles, and in order to arrive at 
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the concept of their essence genetically. The method, how- 
ever, which we have to employ here; the significance which, 
on the one hand, the inductive, and, on the other hand, the 
deductive process may claim; the more minute modifications 
to which both are subject when actually applied; the neces- 
sity and the manner of their joint application,—all this forms 
the subject of Logic when treating of the science of Method. 


GOETHE’S TITANISM. 


Translated from the German of KARL ROSENKRANZ, by ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


I.— Origin of Faust—Sketch of Mahomet and the Wandering Few. 


In the Greek mythology the Titans were the sons of Earth, 
who attempted to take heaven by storm. The expression 
“Titanism” may be used to denote the struggle of man with 
God for sovereignty. The infinite significance of this Ideal- 
ism arose in Goethe out of the abysses of the Nature-worship 
in Werther, and the fullness of his culture, the wonderful 
consistency of his creative power, so wrought in him that he 
followed out this struggle through all the principal forms of 
- the historical consciousness of man; and not from a preme- 
ditated design, but because the Idea itself ‘led him on from 
one phase to another. Christianity, Islamism, Judaism, and 
Ethnicism, one after the other, challenged his genius. Faust, 
Mahomet, Ahasuerus, and Prometheus, are Goethe’s Titanic 
figures: they are the human Titans. 

However superfluous may be the inquiry as to the chrono- 
logical date of the conception of this theme, because in the 
mind of a creative genius it must have continuously moved, 
nevertheless this is known, that the story of Faust had al- 
ready possessed Goethe’s imagination in Strasburg, where 
he prevented Herder from using it. There must have been 
a rumor that he thought of working at it at that time, for a 
bookseller, who offered him twenty thalers for Stella, said 
that for Faust he would give him more. The idea of Ma- 
homet came to him during a journey on the Rhine which he 
made with Lavater and Basedow, as he observed how the | 
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originally sincere endeavors of eminent men may go astray 
as soon as, coming in contact with the world, they are obliged 
to use foreign means and to conform to foreign aims. The 
Wandering Jew was already familiar to him in popular tales. 
The whole tendency of the age, which was busied with reli- 
gious thought, already stirred up by Klopstock’s Messiah, 
led his mind in this direction. During his whole life he had 
always had an idea of writing some such revision of sacred 
history, and about 1808 he said to Riemer that he intended to 
write a poem with this title: Maran-atha, der Herr komme. 
But the effort of the eighteenth century to inquire into the 
earliest beginning of History led him to the Prometheus. 
Faust, the earliest of his Titanic conceptions, was also the 
last. It constitutes in itself the ideal unity of the others to 
such a degree as to have puta stop to their execution. In 
all of them the creative power of Goethe showed itself in the 
remodelling of the original stories. He took pains to elevate 
them from the wild caprice of the negative element into the 
clear and just proportions of the good and beautiful, and, 
by means of giving them a deeper ideal significance, to mo- 
derate the wild daring of the Titanic arrogance without 
depriving it of its energy. We may speak in this place of 
Faust only in a general manner; for, although it was begun 
at this period of Goethe’s life, it was not fully developed till 
some time afterwards, and was carried on only at intervals. 
At first it was written as far as the scene where Margaret 
falls fainting in the church. In 1806, the first part, as it now 


exists, was published. 


Faust represents the modern Fall of Man. He has studied 
so much that the whole world lies as a conception within his 
mind. He knows all. He has even, “alas!” with much effort 
pursued the study of theology. But he has not lived. The 
study of the so-called positive sciences has brought him no 
peace. He has recourse to magic. “When the snarling poo- 
dle behind the stove swells to the size of an elephant, and 
finally becomes the devil himself dressed as a travelling 
scholar, he is not in the least astonished, for he has often in 
his thought become familiar with evil spirits. Then he ex- 
periments with life in order to see whether it has the power 
of satisfying him. Without doubt this is diabolical; but the . 
ix—4 
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evil in Faust is not vulgar, as we saw it in Clavigo; it does 
not spring from any low egotism. However strange and 
paradoxical it may sound, it is a noble evil. Faust falls into 
evil perfectly conscious of what he is doing. He seeks temp- 
tation. He hopes by means of this evil to make a discovery 
which will relieve the torment of his soul, a torment which 
has its origin in Idealism itself. 

But, as has been said above, we must here limit ourselves 
to pointing out Faust as the last expression of Goethe’s 
Titanism, and reserve its further exposition for future con- 
sideration. 

Mahomet was the founder of a religion, who, in the secrecy 
of his own life and soul, brought forth a truer idea of God as 
a new revelation. We do not forget that it is not yet a 
very long time since Mahomet appeared to us in no better 
aspect than that of an imposter, a despot, and a voluptuary; 
and that, even after Oelsner’s well-known prize essay had 
appeared, the orientalist Wah], in his notes on a new edition 
of a translation of the Koran, overwhelmed him with all 
kinds of disgraceful epithets as a fanatical zealot. When we 
consider this fact, Goethe’s undertaking at that time ap- 
pears in a still nobler light. He has left us the complete 
plan of his tragedy. Mahomet was to have advanced in soli- 
tude from the adoration of light to the adoration of its Crea- 
tor, from the visible source of life to that which is invisible, 
and to proclaim his faith at first among his own family. But 
when he and his faith attain publicity, there appears the 
opposition of the old religion. He is forced to flee; but he 
collects his adherents, attacks his opponents, and purifies 
the Kaaba from its idols. Butfrom this moment the purity 
of his actions begins to be disturbed. When he finds force 
insufficient to establish his faith as the only true faith, he 
passes over into deceit, and from deceit he falls again into 
open and undisguised injustice. He condemns unjustly to 
death the husband of one woman, and she, through revenge, 
poisons him. This was to be the catastrophe; but Mahomet 
in the fifth act was to return once more to his original soli- 
tude, again to collect his strength in all its greatness, and, 
after he had once more placed his work on a righteous foun- 
dation, to die glorified. It is never enough to be regretted 
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that of this so excellently planned drama we possess only 
the hymn known as Mahomet’s Song, besides the hymn to 
Light, in Alcaic metre, which Schéll has communicated, and 
which Mahomet was to utter under the night sky, looking 
towards the East. Schdll has also printed some prose scenes. 
But, instead of the noble performance which we can conceive 
from these fragments, Goethe afterwards limited his efforts 
to translating Voltaire’s Mahomet. 

In the Wandering Jew he desires to treat not only the 
founding of a religion, but also its history in the world, so as 
to show how the relation of true religion to the world remains 
always the same; how it is always hated and misunderstood, 
and its representatives cruelly persecuted. If the Saviour 
were to appear again, he would be again crucified by the 
Pharisees and priests of every age, as a demagogue and a 
blasphemer. Undoubtedly, the story of the Wandering Jew 
dates from the time of the crusades, and has its origin in the 
stern hatréd which the middle ages bore to the Jews. The 
title which the story took was at first that of Kartaphilaus, 
and afterwards that of Ahasuerus; but Goethe made the 
representation of his cruelty to Christ on his last journey 
simply psychological. He wished, as he tells us in his auto- 
biography, to make of Ahasuerus a kind of Jewish Socrates. 
He was to be a shoemaker, and, as in Eastern lands, to work 
at his trade openly in his stall. Christ was to come in con- 
tact with him in traffic, and Ahasuerus to take great interest 
in his projects for reform, but, with short-sighted understand- 


‘ing, to misconceive his deeper designs, and the higher means 


which Christ intended for attaining them. He wished to have 
Christ decidedly step forth as the leader of the people, as a 
ruler. It is the intention of Judas, by an attack upon his 
personal freedom, to force Christ to declare himself as a des- 
potic ruler. But his treachery goes amiss. Christ allows 
himself to be taken, and Judas then comes to Ahasuerus to 
relate the miscarriage of his plan, and then to go away and 
hang himself. Ahasuerus, beside himself at the failure of his 
expectations, after the fashion of brave but narrow-minded 
men, overwhelms Christ with the bitterest reproaches on his 
way to Calvary, because he sees in his death the end and not 
the beginning of religious reform. Christ turns upon him a 
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glance of infinite pain. At this instant Veronica covers his 
face with her kerchief—takes it off, and shows to the shoe- 
maker the face of Christ glorified in his suffering. Then 
comes the sentence that he shall wander until he shall again 
behold him in visible form. ; 

This part of the poem has remained only in the shape of a 
sketch. Of the second part, we have fragments which were 
printed after Goethe’s death. Christ was, after the space of 
three thousand years, to revisit the earth in order to see what 
had become of the religion he had founded. Instead of the 
religion of love, instead of the joyfulness which it was to in- 
spire, he finds a church-yard of Christianity—a contest for 
supremacy—hierarchs with an exclusive creed—on the one 
side, a literal, fossilized ecclesiastical polity ; on the other, 
separatists with suspicious, fiery zeal, in atomistic conventi- 
cles. At the last, he was again to be crucified. 

The fragments which we have left to us often display, in 
the handling of this material, the style of Hans Sachs, whose 
coarseness we do not find at all excellent. For example, as 
Christ is about to enter a certain city, he is asked at the gate 


who he is. He replies that he is the Son of Man. Surprised 
by the answer, they allow him toenter; but when afterwards 
the time comes for a report to be made to the chief of 
the watch, they begin to think whether they have not been 
tricked, until an old half-drunk corporal is so clever as to 


say, 


‘*Why any longer bother your brain? 
His father’s name was Man ’tis plain.” 


The tone often descends to a coarse joviality and into a kind 
of good-natured common talk. This is accounted for by the 
fact that the imitators of Klopstock’s Messiah often carried 
the solemn style so far that it became absurdity, and thus 
Goethe was misled into parody. Klopstock himself often 
used many inexcusable passages; as, for instance, where he 
represents Christ as stretching forth his arm into infinity, 
and swearing to the Father that he will become the Saviour 
of sinful humanity. In Goethe, the Father summons the 
Son; and he comes, stumbling over stars, &c. Yet there are 
in Goethe’s work some really grand passages, and in particu- 
lar those stanzas, so full of infinite sorrow, where Christ on 
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the mountain on which the devil once tempted him, again 
treads upon the earth, are among the grandest ever written. 
Finally, in Prometheus Goethe went back to the beginning 
of all culture in writing of the Grecians Faust, for the story 
of Prometheus also connects knowledge and the woman with 
the first appearance of evil. Prometheus, who is skilful and 
fertile‘in invention, has as his companion Pandora, richly 
endowed by all the gods and goddesses, and therefore also 
the one who is able to grant. But from the gift which comes 
with her, the mysterious box, come forth all the sufferings of 
humanity, spreading confusedly like smoke over the earth. 
Hope, with her butterfly-wings, remains at the bottom of the 
box to console us after every loss, after every torment, and, 
by her elasticity, to lift us over every abyss. But the envi- 
ous gods kept her back. Goethe has ennobled her as 
Elpore, who grants toa morning dream every wish. This 
treatment of the fable of Prometheus seems to fuse into one 
the different representations given to it by the ancients; for 
Hesiod’s version is very different from that of Aischylus, and 
this again from that of the later mythologists. It is asserted 
that even among the Greeks the fable had assumed a milder 
form, and had advanced from the gloomy dualism between 
Prometheus and Zeus to the idea of reconciliation. The 
trilogy of Auschylus represents Prometheus as stealing the 
fire, as chained to the rock, and as freed. Goethe has divided 
this into two epochs, the first showing the defiance of the 
new gods by Prometheus, and the second, his activity in be- 
half of mankind. I shall here venture to anticipate the order 
of time and to examine the play of Pandora with that of Pro- 
metheus because of their close internal relationship. In the 
latter the demonic lightning of the struggle of the gods 
flashes in all its intensity, while in the former the friendly 
light of culture and civilization has already begun to shine. 


Il.— Prometheus and Pandora. 


It was between the years 1773 and 1774 that Goethe wrote 
the fragments which we possess of the Prometheus. From this 
time forth the fable was always present in his mind, and be- 
came, as he expressed it, a fixed idea. Pandora was written 
first in 1807, when two young men in Vienna, Dr. Stoll and 
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Leo von Seckendorf, were about to publish an Almanac of 
the Muses under the title of Pandora, and had asked him for 
a contribution. But he finished only the first part, giving 
only a sketch of the second, or her return. This, however, 
was so far completed as to give the plan of the measure in 
which it was to be written. 

Goethe’s Prometheus resembled that of Aschylus in being 
an enemy of the gods, and yet there are many differences 
between the two conceptions. The Prometheus of Zschylus 
was evidently intended to comprehend in itself all the 
principal elements of the history of the gods of Greece, for 
the fable of Prometheus is the only one which unites in 
itself the beginning, middle, and end, of the Grecian divine 
world. Itis true that every god has his history, and there are 
also adventures in which many gods are involved—adven- 
tures in which, as in the Trojan war, all take part, each one 
according to his stand-point. But it isin the fable of Prome- 
theus alone that the critical points in the whole of mytholo- 
gical history become apparent: the primitive world, the fight 
of the new and the old gods, the relation of the new gods to 
men, and the subjection of the father of the new gods to Fate, 
which is represented as all-powerful. In Zschylus, Prome- 
theus is the son of Themis and Uranus. Since he fails in 
bringing about a peaceful understanding between the Titans 
and Zeus, who has revolted against his own father Kronos, 
he comes to the aid of Zeus, and helps to plunge them 
together with Kronos into Tartarus. The human race then 
existed as a troop of miserable half-beings, living out a 
dreamy existence. Prometheus interested himself in them, 
invented for them all the arts, house-building, agriculture, 
ship-building, the measurement of time, &c.; and brought to 
them the gift of fire, because without this, culture were im- 
possible. Thereupon Zeus, who had wished at first to exter- 
minate the race of human worms, is introduced, and has him 
fettered to a projecting crag of the Caucasus, at which point 
the middle part of Aischylus’s trilogy, entitled Prometheus 
Bound, closes. The Oceanide, Oceanus himself, and Io, 
tortured by the gad-fly into ceaseless wandering, visit him, 
perceive under what injustice he endures, and earnestly en- 
deavor to comfort him and ease his sufferings. In his utter- 
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ances of agony, Prometheus discloses the fact that he alone 
knows the future, in which Zeus himself, through a new mar- 
riage, isdestined to be cast down from the throne in the same 
way as he had cast down his father. Zeus sends Hermes 
down to gain more exactly this fateful knowledge, but Pro- 
metheus refuses all information so long as Zeus shall not 
grant him satisfaction for his maltreatment. To this, Zeus 
will not consent: he threatens more severe punishment, and 
carries out his threat so far as to cleave the rock with his 
lightning, so that the body of Prometheus is wedged in at 
the middle as it were, while, perched upon the upper part, 
the murderous vulture daily tears away the liver, which 
grows again every night in readiness for new torture. Pro- 
metheus, the god suffering for the good of man, remains 
unshaken by the torment, calling upon the all-surrounding 
air to bear witness to this undeserved outrage. 

The third part of the trilogy, Prometheus Unbound, paints 
the reconciliation between Zeus and Prometheus by means of _ 
Hercules and Chiron, that is to say, by means of the beings 
who next to Prometheus had done the most for the humaniz- 
ing of man; as Hercules, by freeing the earth from the horrible 
and uncouth giants, and Chiron the centaur, wise in music 
and medicine, by the instruction of all the Greek heroes from 
Theseus to Achilles. Zeus, disturbed by the story as to the 
future, has the ravenous vulture killed by Hercules, his son; 
and Chiron, accidentally poisoned by one of the arrows of 


‘Hercules, offers to go down to Hades as an atonement for the 


unbound Prometheus. So is brought about the reconcilia- 
tion of the deathless Titan, who now discloses the secret of 
destiny, and shows the king of the gods how he, by avoiding 
the dangerous marriage, can secure to himself the kingdom. 

&schylus has represented Prometheus as defying Zeus in 
self-conscious might—as full of love for man—as having 
acted nobly—and as having been thanklessly and selfishly 
tortured by him. Goethe’s Prometheus argues with Zeus 
about property. He is represented as the improver of the 
tace who have Minerva for their friend. He refuses the offer 
of the new gods to give him a limited rule under their pro- 
tection. He will have no second place. He knows that he 
is of as noble descent as they; that he is under no obliga- 
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tion to them. He will leave Zeus undisturbed in his own 
sovereignty, but he demands at the same time that Zeus shall 
not interfere with his. To all-powerful Time only he owes 
his being, and he recognizes as superior to himself only Fate, 
who is his ruler as well as the ruler of the gods. Minerva, 
who honors the Father, but loves Prometheus, assists him 
to bring life to his statues from the original source of life. 

Among these new creations appears Pandora, whom Ais- 
chylus has not mentioned, but whom Goethe represents as 
endowed by Prometheus with the richest and most beautiful 
gifts. The human race now swarm over the whole earth. 
Goethe represents here, as the principle of culture, the right 
of private property. A man has felled some trees with a 
sharp stone. Prometheus gives him directions how to build 
a hut by driving some stakes into the ground and fastening 
others across them. The former then puts to Prometheus the 
question whether he must share it with others, or keep it for 
himself, like the animals and the gods. Two others fight 
about some goats which one of them captured on the moun- 
tains. The hunter refuses to give up one. The other man 
tries to convince him that he has more than is necessary, 
and that some other time, when he himself has more than he 
wants, he will also give some away. But the possessor still 
persisting in his refusal, the petitioner knocks him down, 
seizes the goat, and runs away; i.e. theft and robbery have 
made their appearance. But Prometheus dismisses the com- 
plainant by saying that when any one sets himself in oppo- 
sition to all the rest, he must expect to find himself opposed 
by-all the rest; i.e. he sanctions revenge. 

But now Pandora suddenly appears, to describe to the fa- 
ther Prometheus a spectacle which is very mysterious to her. 
She says that in a neighboring wood there lies a man pale 
and with failing eyes; and Prometheus tells her that this is 
death, and that death, which is the transition into its oppo- 
site, constitutes the very innermost essence of life. 

After this point, where we see mankind emerging from 
their statue-like repose into conscious existence by means 
of the battle of life, passing through life and finally fading 
away again, and where consequently death the master-com- 
munist annihilates all the-limits which the, living individual 
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has endured, follows the well-known scene where Prome- 
theus, sitting in his work-shop, calls disdainfully upon Zeus 
to cover his heaven with mist, and to leave to him his earth 
and his men as a race, who are like him in their capacity for 
joy and sorrow, and who do not honor Zeus any more than 
he. At last Minerva again appears, trying to reconcile the 
two. 

In his Prometheus, Goethe has represented the beginning 
of culture as the preceding century had busily collected it 
from written history. We remember the Italian Vico, the 
French Voltaire and Condorcet, the Swiss Iselin, the German 
Herder. Goethe’s Prometheus of that time is the arrogance 
of natural forces which egotistically and regardless of conse- 
quences strive to break their own bonds; on the other hand, 
in Pandora he has made the story express the pure idea of 
humanity, employing in its development a wealth of allego- 
tical imagination which gives the impression of a genuine 
mythical creation. The perfection and exactness with which 
Goethe carried out an idea in a symbolical and allegorical 
manner, the lofty strain of the richest language which re- 
sounded in his utterance, removes his stories far from the 
cold atmosphere which generally surrounds an allegory. 
Pandora is one of his most finished productions. In this we 
hear no more of the defiance which Prometheus hurls at the 
gods; but we have the modern tendency towards the recon- 
ciliation of differences, just as in the Iphigenia an idea of the 
ancient world becomes Christian. The beauty of woman is to 
be the central point from which shall proceed the advance 
of the human race out of their original poverty, through the 
satisfying of their wants, to art and science, and from art to 
the worship of the gods. The Greeks, preéminently the ar- 
tistic people of the world, represented woman as the stirrer- 
up of strife. Aphrodite takes possession of the apple of 
contention, and it is on account of Helen that the European 
Greeks fight with the Asiatics. The crowd of lovers contend 
about Penelope, while Circe and Calypso detain the wander- 
ing Ulysses, and the beautiful Nausicaa commiserated his 
companions. Clytemnestra kills Agamemnon on account of 
Aigisthus, &. Pandora was an image of earth which Zeus 
had had made by Hephestos, and she had been endowed by 
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all the gods and goddesses with the noblest gifts as a decoy 
for men. In this myth we discern the effort to make the work 
of the gods appear more excellent than that of the Titans. 
According to the story, Prometheus refused the gifted maiden 
in spite of the fact that Hermes had given her the faculty of 
crafty speech. But Epimetheus, his brother, took her to him- 
self, and they had two daughters, Metameleia and Propha- 
sis—Repentance and Renunciation—i.e. the reconsideration 
of a performed deed leads to repentance, and this to im- 
provement. Goethe paints the two brothers in sharp con- 
trast. Prometheus is full of activity, at work betimes in the 
morning, bustling about with his companions at the forge. 
His creed is expressed in the words. 


‘To noble man the deed alone is joy.” 


On the contrary, Epimetheus, the reflective, wanders about 
wrapped in morbid memories, and only in the morning sinks 
into a light slumber. 

While Prometheus is surrounded by his crew of sturdy 
smiths chanting in lusty song the praise of the fire stealer— 

‘Blow up the blaze again! 
Fire is the sovereign: 
He is the noblest, then, 
Who brought it down, 
Taught it to snap and blaze 
Till it our word obeys, 
Forged by its cunning ways 
For head a crown’’ (&c.)— 
Epimetheus alone is wrapped in deepest longing for the di- 
vine Pandora: 
‘*He who from beauty, Fate-driven, is turning, 
Let his glance never back to her stray! 
If he but see her, his fierce heart returning, 
She draws him, ah! seizes him back, and for aye.” 

Their two children are Elpore and Epimeleia. After Epi- 
metheus has lifted the lid of the mysterious casket and the 
vapory illusive forms within have spread over the earth, the 
mother returns to Olympus. She gave to her husband the 
choice between the two children, and he, leaving to her El- 
pore, who roguishly runs away from him, as uncertain as 
mercury, selects the quiet Epimeleia with her earnest eyes, 
and educates her in secret. But his nephew Phileros met 
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and loved her, and then, on discovering one morning a shep- 
herd in her garden, erroneously supposed her false to him- 
self, slew the shepherd, and would have killed her also in his 
fit of passionate jealousy. She escapes and comes to Epime- 
theus, who interposes his cloak between her and the edge of 
the sword, which only grazes her back. Prometheus hastens 
to the scene, rebukes his son for trying to kill one who was. 
unarmed, and commands him to precipitate himself from the 
pinnacle of the cliff into the sea. Phileros obeys, but re- 
minds his father that he cannot by any force of inflexible 
justice crush out the infinite power of love in his own heart, 
which plunges him at once into distress. 


‘*What lies here all bleeding in pain at my feet? 
My sovereign, whose bidding to me was so sweet. 
The hands wild with struggle, 
The arms fear abasing, 
The arms and hands that erst 
Held me embracing. 
Coy loitering what masks it? The bold-fronted deed. 
The smile and the favor? But treason at need. 
The loving glance? Nought but a jest that denies. 
The bosom divine? A heart full of lies. 


**O tell me [’m lying! O say she is pure! 
More welcome than truth shall the falsehood endure. 
From frenzy to knowing how blessed to fly! 
From knowing to frenzy —who suffers as I? 
Now easy to me the stern word thou dost speak. 
I hasten to leave thee, death only I seek. 
She drew my life out of me into her breath, 
And nothing is left me that fears to meet death.” 


But Epimeleia sadly bewails the transitoriness of happiness: 


“ Ah, ye gods divine! and wherefore endless 
All—yes, all!—and fleeting only gladness? 
Glow of stars and moonlight’s trembling splendor, 
Shadows deep, and leap and roar of water —— 
All unending! Fleeting only gladness!’’ 


In the Pandora Goethe has undertaken to depict the pro- 
cess of civilization, and inthe second part, Pandora’s Return, 
to show its progress even to the centralization of exchange 
at a commercial market. At first he shows, in musical verse, 
the herdsmen, in different bands, seeking from the smiths 
sharp swords—iron—as a protection against wild beasts and 
robbers, and arrows with double heads. Afterwards, Epime- 
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leia, who had disappeared, comes again upon the scene with 
acry of sorrow for the conflagration of the forest which the 
herdsmen had kindled in revenge for their brother who had 
been surprised near Epimeleia and afterwards pursued and 
murdered by Phileros. Prometheus goes to restrain them, 
and then appears Phileros borne by the water-gods and re-— 
vealed as Dionysios; while Epimeleia, who had leaped into 
the flames, comes forth likewise transfigured, and the two 
are united in love. Eos, preceding Helios, illumines these 
events, and closes with his 
Farewell, thou father of men!” 


Notice:—“‘ Far beneath you is the wild desiring; 
Far above you is the power of giving. 
Nobly born ye, Titans, but the leading 
To eternal Good, eternal Beauty, 
Is the gods’ alone. They, only, grant it.’’ 

In the second part the contradiction of Pandora was to have 
been fully solved. In this, Pandora sets down a beautifully 
ornamented casket, which excites the admiration of the 
smiths, herdsmen, fishermen, and vine-dressers. Part of 
them desire to break the casket in pieces in order the bet- 
ter to judge of the beautiful workmanship; part desire to 
open it so that they may see its contents. But Prometheus 
opposes their purposes, and here in the sketch Goethe has 
made this note: “The individual may possibly refuse the 
gift of the gods, but the many will not.” This was to consti- 
tute the ethical centre of the second act, and was to mark 
this by a lofty style of measure. But Pandora was again to 
come, and, hovering above with Epimetheus, now represent- 
ed as young, was, as before, to open the casket, and to find 
therein a content corresponding to its beautiful form, the 
genii of Art and Science. The solemn excitement which 
gives occasion for the representation of the return of Pandora 
and opening of the casket passes over into devotion, whose 
interpreter is the priesthood. In the second act, Eos, who 
closed the first, now passes into Helios, by which means the 
whole atmosphere passes out of the shades of night to a rosy 
dawn, and from this into the full light of day. 


If Prometheus represents the Deed, which, pressing for- 
ward into the future, completes the present,—Epimetheus 
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stands for the Thought, which seeks to comprehend the past. 
Their identity, the thinking activity or the active Thought, 
is shown in Pandora, whose children are the too hasty Hope, 
the morning-star Elpore, and solitary Repentance; for Epi- 
meleia repents that she left unlatched the gate of the garden, 
by which means the shepherd found a means of ingress and 
met Phileros. Epimetheus ought to have chosen both the 
children instead of appropriating to himself only the self- 
chiding sorrow of Epimeleia. The union of rash, inconsider- 
ate and passionate action, represented by Phileros, the son 
of the forecasting, action-loving Prometheus, and of Epime- 
leia, who mourns the limits of all concrete beings,—would 
then be genuine, prudent forethought [ Besonnenheit, i.e. dis- 
cretion]. Not the noisy Elpore, i.e. an unreasonable hope, 
but an enthusiasm purified by deliberation in all earnestness 
attains to the Ideal and becomes Beauty, which is not, as 
Prometheus believed, opposed to Utility. The true discretion 
(Phileros and Epimeleia in union) is developed through pro- 
gressive culture, and through Science, Art and Religion at- 
tains its highest transfiguration. The whole of this is modern 
in its tendency, and yet Goethe has spread over it all a truly 
Grecian atmosphere in the same way as he did later in the 
classic romantic phantasmagory of Helen, the Bad as the 
Hateful; he has represented Mephisto not as the lord of the 
witches’ sabbath on the Christian-German Blocksberg, but 
as the toothless, wrinkled beggar Porcyas, thus giving the 
admirable under-meaning of the Greek way of looking at 
him. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON THE AWVDANTE CON MOTO 
OF PIANO SONATA APPASSIONATA, 


Op. 57, L. v. Beethoven. 
By C. W. CHAPMAN, 


In dealing with any Art, the first care of the worker should. 
be to know the nature of the material to be used, its pecu- 
liarities and capabilities: the problem being to adapt that 
material to some form of beauty, “express some character” 
or idea, the doing which is rightly denominated an Art. 
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The material which the musical artist takes in hand to 
form his creations is so fleeting and elusive in its nature that 
one might well be pardoned for doubting @ priori if much 
could be done with it. 

Sound and its background of silence—it is like the play 
of flame which the cunning workman in pyrotechny spreads 
before the curtain of night. 

The obscure tone of the most majestic thunder-clap, with 
its setting of flash and cloud, is gone in a minute; and the 
drowsy preach of the toad in the summer pool, though not 
wholly determinate, is not pure noise, but has a pitch and 
thin tune to it. 

Stone, the sculptor’s material, if intractable and difficult 
to work, when it is once formed, abides; but sound, tone, is 
so fluent and impalpable, that to undertake the formation of 
any structure from it, one would say, would be building 
“upon the sand,” or even upon water itself. 

To liken sound, considered as raw material for art produc- 
tions, to water because of its extreme mobility, is not new; 
but let us follow the parallel a little. Any child can play 
with water—and what a delight it is!—spattering it into sud- 
den flowers by a stone-dash (like the opening thumps of a 
vulgar player before beginning), or cutting diamond wreaths 
through it-with willow whip-lashes (the arabesques of so 
many graceful and merely ornate compositions). A spadeful 
of it slips away and cannot be gathered, and the implement 
labors through it except edgewise. 

Gravitation, however, slides the river’s heavy burden on; 
the east wind lines its forces and, blowing days at a time, 
makes surf, and both in performing their work make at the 
same time music. 

So genius takes the atmosphere and moulds its trembling 
into such awful shapes as the Overture to Christ on the Mt. 
of Olives, the mighty joy-tempest of Handel’s “ Hallelujah,” 
“For unto us,” or into such height and majesty as this 
Andante con moto. 

One can see at the outset, therefore, that any work in ma- 
terial like this, to have permanent value, must come by 
treating it in accordance with the severest canons of Art, 
matching its fluidity with the firmest hold, and confining its 
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roving by the greatest repression and resolution. While Dr. 
Marx has indicated the character of the first and last parts, 
indeed of the entire Sonata, in a very truthful and delicate 
manner (see vol. iv. No. 3) an analysis of that portion of the 
-work which he dwells least upon may not be unprofitable. 

The relation of this Andante to the great parts preceding 
and following it, is readily seen to be that of antithesis and 
contrast. The first and last parts are connected with each 
other by a tie so direct and close that the Sonata would 
have a certain completeness without the Andante, its place 
‘being in that case supplied by the imagination, or by a sup- 
posed interval of growth or rest. 

The last part, however, is really the resolution of the first, 
and is accomplished through the mediation of the middle 
part. The extent of the contrast will perhaps be better per- 
ceived by an examination of the structure of this middle part 
somewhat at length. 

The movement preceding (Allegro assai) is well character- 
ized as some terrible struggle of a hero spirit which has wan- 
dered into a region where all is strange: where the enemies 
are unknown,,the methods of attack unlooked for, and the 
resources for defense to be learned during the fight. With- 
out too great particularity, then, the contest may be admit- 
ted fierce and protracted, and the victory, if not exactly left 
undecided, is perhaps such a one as where the assaulting 
forces retire in good order, and the one retaining the field is 
too worn to follow, anticipating another attack before long. 


‘In the first movement the time is continually broken in 


upon; in the last it is regular and determined, but still dark 
and swift. Intermediate between these two gloomy, sober 
parts, like a vision of heaven, is the major Andante move- 


ment. We will look first at its 


OUTWARD CONTENT. 
This consists of a Theme Aria of thirty-two measures - 


{reckoning repeats), which is followed by three variations, 
and ends with the Coda. The whole is written in the key of 


D flat major, and in double (technically 2) time. The varia- 
tions are each of the same length as the Theme, the third 
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measures. The whole movement has in all, therefore, (32+-4,. 
+16 =) 144 measures. 

The Theme begins in the richest part of the scale, the 
Tenor, midway between the too easily moved feminine por- 
tion and the stolid and inactive Bass. It sets out at once with- 
out preliminary or leading note from the strong first beat of 
the measure. The air or Aria is, throughout the Theme, the 
upper note of every chord. It is written not only in the major 
scale, but in the most major portion of that: for of the seven 
triads erected upon each step of the major scale, it is well 
known that only those triads upon the first, fourth and fifth | 
steps are major triads, the others being minor, including the 
diminished one upon the last or seventh note. These major 
chords of the first, fourth and fifth steps are actually the only 
ones employed in this Theme, and, with the single exception 
of the seventh accord harmony in the latter part of the 6th 
measure, make up the sole harmonic means used. 

This seventh accord is also a major chord. Furthermore, 
it begins piano or softly, and gradually increases to the 119th 
measure, where it reaches the fortissimo or loudest point. 
After a lull the wave returns 7/7. in measure 127, subsiding 
rapidly to the Coda, which is a restatement of the theme, also 
piano. 

It is still further noticeable that the movement of the Aria 
is very compact: for the first four measures it scarcely leaves 
the fifth degree, sol, touching twice the next step, sixth or la, 
and returning; for the second four measures it as strangely 
repeats the first four upon the eighth degree above, do, mov- 
ing rather less than before, but in both cases having more 
motion in the bass than in any upper part. A melodic turn 
in the bass unites both portions of the first half—see 4th 
and 5th, and 8th and 9th measures —as if the repression of 
mood in the aria exceeded the natural repression of charac- 
ter of the bass voice upon which it is founded. The voices 
move in mass or choral style. In the second half of the 
theme there is more general motion, but the first four chords 
epitomize the first four, or sol, measures as the next three 
chords do that of the second four, or do, measures of the first 
half of the theme. The next three sol chords are answered 
irom the third above, and still a second repetition by a burst 
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from the octave above, sol, terminating in three chords, the 
last two of which are respectively sol, do (above). 

First Variation.— Following the suggestion of the bass 
voice, which came in melodically after the upper harmony 
had ceased (as accorded with its heavy character), the first 
variation consists of the theme given in short-struck chords, 
with a clinging but always too late base legato for accompa- 
niment. In the second half, however, halting voices in the 
alto (the feminine bass) echo the limping of the lowest, and, 
by the increasing interest awakened, lead to the next or 

Second Variation, a complete counterpart of the first. Here 
the base has full fluency, while the aria is slightly veiled in 
a figure of the easiest and most flexible glide, which, be- 
fore the ending, has reached and enlisted the soprano com- 
pass. The second variation doubles the rate of motion of 
the first, and the next or 

Third Variation likewise doubles the second in rapidity. 
The movement has also progressed to a higher point of the 
scale: the Aria is seated first above and then below the run. 
ning part, and carries the momentum and spirit of the entire 
Andante to its climax of velocity and power, returning in a 
rapid descent to the Coda. 

The rendering of the Theme here given, while it is essen- 
tially a literal reassertion of it, yet is in the softened hues 
in which memory and the backward look begin to have a 
part. The different members of the Theme are disjointed by 
wider intervals, and send their responses from further and 
further spaces. The Bass, from greater fluency than at first, 
sinks into less, and shows its subordination to the Aria by 
failing (upon the minor 6th accord of the 144th measure) to 
sustain fully the last note of the Aria. The 145th measure 
is an intermediate chord, mocking the deceptive final chord 
of the previous measure in its form, but totally dissevered 
from the spirit of the movement it leaves, and in spirit quite 
belonging to the Finale following. Now naturally comes 
the consideration of its meaning or 


INNER CONTENT. 


Here, perhaps, should be inserted the item related by 
Schindler: “Upon one occasion I requested Beethoven to 
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furnish me with the keys to two Sonatas, that in F minor, 
Op. 57, and that in D minor, Op. 29 (31%). His answer was, 
‘read Shakespeare’s Tempest.’ ” 

There are several reasons for suspecting it to be a song 
expressive of great gladness —of that profound Joy which, 
equally far from either fear or laughter, is at the heart of 
things. One is, its position between two movements of the 
dark, gloomy nature spoken of; another is, the contrast of 
the latter to the first in character. The one, tumultuous and 
unsettled, like the transition storm between seasons; the 
other, firm and continuous to the end. 

If the strata lie more level] and less broken in the last than 
in the first, may it not be owing to the intervention of some 
lofty cone up-cutting from a lower foundation to a higher 
reach, which has pricked its bubble and moderated its storm ? 
But a closer view of the composition itself makes its charac- 
ter clear to a certainty. 

The motion is in the strong two-fold metre. The succes- 
sion of the aria-tones is repressed to a degree indicating the 
greatest mass and gravity: while it moves, and the swing of 
the under parts indicates the ter. sion, it moves almost as lit- 
tle as possible. Its first step is towards the solution after- 
ward obtained upon the eighth step above, there being no 
intervening point untried which was of its cheering quality. 

The course of motion is from the strongest opening point 
to the position of highest security and achievement, the 8th. 
Note, too, the singular absence of the triple motion, either in 
the Theme or its elaboration. (This effect continues through 
the Finale also.) 

The second half in its first member (17th and 18th meas- 
ures, counting repeat)—what can it add to the sublime force 
already expressed? With equal reticence of intention it 
says the same thing, but emphasizes it by doubling its rate 
of going. It next repeats the text, and increases the power 
of the reply by involving agencies further away to add their 
approval, and, after endeavoring to enforce the same by a 
third repetition and a yet more distant sanction, sees that 
the first voice (first 8 measures) was after all strongest, and 
in two final chords repeats synoptically the argument of the 
whole first half, and finishes the Theme—sol, do. : 
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The last two chords are thus the entire content of the whole 
preceding theme. Of its peculiar and intentional gladness, 
the remarkable absence of minor chords, before spoken of, is 
evidence. 

UNITY. 


Doubtless, of the logical and essential requisites for the 
existence of a thing, strength holds the first place in import- 
ance, and this whether it be an apple, a diamond, or a comet. 
It is the same in the higher realms of art and character. Let 
the coherence of the particles of an entity be overcome, and 
' surrounding attractions at once lay hold of it, dissipate its 
force, and put it out of existence. 

Nowhere is this more true than in an Art-structure, and of 
the different materials which the artist manipulates for its 
high purposes, it is clearly not less so in Music. In this tone- 
poem everywhere appears the intensest elimination of the 
superiluous, and the utmost restriction of its outlet to the 
direction accordant with its original character. 

The movement being in the major key, is found to be essen- 
tially upon the distinctively major chords of that key. It is 
also more completely determined in this respect by the mi- 
nor movements between which it is set. Written in two-fold 
metre, no variation appears in triple time: this is the more 
noteworthy inasmuch as the change from two to three-fold is 
one of the first expedients of composers generally. 

For no single instant is the dual tramp of the movement 
relaxed; not a triplet, quintolet, or the disguise of one, shows 
on its highest ripple’s top, or finds place in any side-glint or 
sparkle. Its chords are struck at the start without prepara- 
tion and in the firmest precision, and nowhere in it is found 
an arpeggio chord. At the first appearance of one in the last 
measure, 144th, the part is already finished and disintegra- 
tion has come. 

The divisions herein adopted of Theme, 1st var., 2d var., 
&., are only the elemental divisions of analysis or lines of 
cleavage. They are not marked in the rendering by the 
slightest break or ad libitum stopping, which would destroy 
its wholeness and be quite inadmissible. This leads to the 
thought of the conditions for its 
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REALIZATION. 


If we have granted us for its proper rendition the finest 
grand-piano in perfect tune, the best of players in excep- 
tionally good mood, the hearer in the quietest and fittest 
condition of receptivity,—we shall yet have to require that 
preacquaintance with the work which makes its hearing un- 
trammelled by rude surprises. Yet after all we shall proba- 
bly abandon even these conditions after trial of them, and 
find in solitude and memory its most perfect representation. 

That simultaneous stroke of the members of a chord which 
although exactly synchronous is still so carefully graded as 
to result in the absolute clearness of the predominant Aria, 
_ ought not to be mentioned but as a matter of course, unless 
its extreme infrequency among players might justify it. This 
ability is most necessary for the important works of this 
composer. 

With respect to the tempo, it should be preserved rigidly 
from the beginning to where the Coda is reached, the retro- 
spective summing up of which latter portion rather demands 
a slackening. The proper rate should be not far from an 
eighth note to 108 MM. Dr. von Bilow’s edition gives it 100 
to 108. His edition is much the best published. The force 
should increase a little to the first note in the 3d measure; 
then the repeated chords in 3d and 4th measures diminish, 
but not to a quieter point than the opening. The 5th, 6th, 
7th and 8th measures are throughout less piano, increasing 
at first and diminishing again as the first member did. The 
second half is upward in force to the second beat of the 22d 
measure, counting repeat of the 1st, and then in the last three 
chords diminishes, all in strict time. Its summit of force is 
higher than the first half; in fact, the lesser ebbs and flows 
in the stress are subject to acontinually rising tide of fer- 
vor, to agree with the access of rapidity, as far as the 119th 
measure. 

The first variation is somewhat staccato, but not enough 
to dim the detail of the air it carries; the under part is, how- 
ever, very legato and impatient of haste. Not Caliban’s hoof 
ever gave less willing heed to the beat of the magician’s 
wand than this tardy servant to its song-lesson. The se- 
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cond variation flowing as spring floods, should be drawn 
out in overlapping tones as much as can be and keep the 
time, which is of the “ ohne Hast, ohne Rast” ty pe—increas- 
ingly massive—like a stream which has no barrier but the 
Infinite Ocean. In the third variation the limping bass 
rhythm has permeated all voices, and they alternately halt 
with its heavy syncopation. The rapture is never a spasm, 
but is the rapture of the strong, who do not faint before 
“the inspiring heavens, but are infilled, at every pore receiv- 
ing the divine afflatus.” 

If the Allegro assai remind one of the dread lonesomeness 
of Browning’s “Childe Roland to the dark tower came,” or 
the “ fury-weather” wherein Lear found endurance possible, 
this Andante may help us wonder what Jove was singing 
when Prometheus took the fire. 

There are few passages in literature of equal force and 
tone, but a few recur at once as of kindred range and quality: 


Self-reverence, sel f-k nowledge, self-control, 
These three lead liiv to sovereign power.” 


“Treat every man as if you were the common curator, after Gop.” 

“ As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so is the Lorp,” etc. 

“There is no god but Gop.” 

The list is an open one of course. 

It is pleasant that in this world, where so much chippering 
and palaver is, there should also be some speech or song 
which imports as much to the right hearer as if the low rum- 


ble of the earth on its axis could be discerned; and where, 


besides the sputter and twinkle of parlor fireworks, or the 
casual in-and-out nothing-something of the marsh ignis, we 
may too see the burn of constant planets holding steady 
age after age. 

It seems as if the matter to be worked upon might be one 
thing or another thing, for when the master comes the sure 
intelligence takes what is at hand, using it in the finest way 
and with the best results. 
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TRENDELENBURG AND HEGEL. 


An excellent notice of “Trendelenburg and his Works” 
appears in the New Englander for April, 1874. Its author, 
Prof. Morris of Michigan University, was one of Trendelen- 
burg’s pupils at Berlin, and treats his theme with something 
of filial enthusiasm. The glimpses which he gives us of the 
spiritual biography of Trendelenburg are quite important. 
For example, we see how true his later attitude towards 
Kant, Fichte, and Hegel, was to his earlier training. ‘The 
ancient languages and the mathematics are the way to the 
heights of humanity and into the innermost nature of things” 
is a remark quoted from his address made upon entering his 
rectorship of the University of Berlin. “The foundations of 
this opinion,” remarks Prof. Morris, “were laid under Konig, 
under whose direction the reading of the classics was to him” 
(as he himself says) “a stimulus leading him to seek for the 
spirit of the ancients in their writings, to strive to learn how 
to think after the model of the great thinkers, and to clothe 
his thoughts in similar beautiful forms.” Under the same 
teacher, also, Trendelenburg enjoyed the advantage of pri- 
vate instruction in Logic and Philosophy, Kant’s works be- 
ing made especially the subject of sympathetic and careful 
study, while the sentiment towards Fichte was cooler, and 
Hegel was declared by the instructor to be to him incompre- 
hensible, and his “pure thought” the “zpdrov geddo¢ of 
modern Philosophy.” Not much wonder that with such pre- 
paration Hegel’s lectures should “fail to inspire conviction 
in him,” nor is it any wonder that the subjective inability to 
comprehend a profound writer should come to be considered 
evidence of the falsity of his system. It seems that his ulti- 
mate stand-point in philosophy was reached quite early. 
Indeed in his graduating theses he took the following posi- 
tions: “The study of etymology discloses a popular philoso- 
phy of Conceptions”; “In philosophy as elsewhere belief 
precedes knowledge”; “As negation without presupposed 
affirmation is impossible, so also is pure skepticism”; 
“Kant’s uncognizable ‘things in themselves’ do not follow 
even from his demonstrations concerning the nature of space 
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and time”; “As space and time are pure and primitive forms 
of intuition, so also is motion such a form.” 

In the doctrine that motion is a primitive form of intuition, 
we have the zpd@rov geddo¢ of the system of Trendelenburg. 
Not in that the doctrine does not cover one of the profound- 
est speculative ideas—for it does—but in that it is ambigu- 
ous, we find the source of the negative criticism which he has 
directed against Hegel, and which has led him to deny Pure 
_ Thought or the Logos. If “motion” or “movement” be taken 
in its concrete sense as involving time and space, and if it be 
true that the thinking activity of man cannot transcend this 
category of movement, then it cannot in any adequate man- 
ner think eternal essences, nor indeed think itself, or the 
mind, unless the mind is a process in time and space and 
possessing no infinitude (or return into itself). The skeptical 
tendencies of such a view have not yet been fully deduced— 
indeed scarcely opined. If, however, we take “motion” or 
“movement” in the sense of self-movement” as conceived by 
Plato —a sense in which Trendelenburg seems at times to 
conceive it—-we have a category transcending the motion 
or movement in time and space—a sort of primordial mo- 
tion which is the logical condition of time and space, but 
not in turn conditioned by the latter. To such a category 
(Bewegung) the English word activity is a better name than 
motion. That the category of activity is a fundamental one 
few will doubt, or, if they do, a short psychological investi- 

gation after the style and method of Fichte will convince 
them. But this primordial category of activity is not only 
not derivable from time and space, but it is the concept 
which makes the thought of time and space possible ; in fact, 
itis through analysis of this idea of activity that we conceive 
space or time. The thinking which thinks Time, Space, or 
Being, performs an analysis of this primitive thought of ac- 
tivity and seizes its moments or complemental elements. If 
it reflects upon its act it will discover the other suppressed 
(or unconscious) phases in its thought, and will see them to 
be abstractions from the thought of self-activity. The so- 
called pure thoughts, Being, essence, cause, substance, quali- 
ty, quantity, &c., are isolated fragments of this total thought 
of self-activity — sundered by abstracting reflection from the 
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total concrete Thought. They are called “pure” because 
they are so universal as to apply to the spatial phase of 
things and likewise to the time-phase; they apply to things 
and events in Nature, andyto things and events in the 
spiritual world—hence they are more general than either 
province; they transcend the conditions of either, or rather 
they are themselves the archetypes and conditions of all. 
But if these abstract and partial phases of self-activity trans- 
cend the real world of Nature and Spirit, much more does 
the self-activity itself. 

Hegel wrote his Logic to prove just this very doctrine that 
self-movement or self-activity is the primordial. Idea. He 
did not establish it by arguments, but by showing it as the 
presupposed logical condition of each and every pure (gene- 
ral) thought, and of each and every phase of the real world. 
In his Phenomenology of Spirit he makes the same demon- 
stration in inverse order. 

As Trendelenburg seems sometimes to involve this doctrine 
in his theories, the question arises how he could have reject- 
ed Hegel’s system of pure thought. We see him through his 
life fighting unweariedly against the Hegelian conception of 
Logos or Pure Reason, and the weapon ever in his hands is 
this doctrine of “motion” as primitive intuition. His Logical 
inoestigations follow Hegel’s first deductions step by step, 
pointing out in the predicates applied to the would-be pure 
thoughts the appearance of the concrete category of move- 
ment, and, besides this, still more concrete presuppositions 
derived from sensation and imagination. Had not “his sen- 
timent toward Fichte been cooler,” through the narrow, dog- 
matic influence of K6nig his tutor, it is quite possible that 
he might have learned to know the sense in which Hegel 
used the term pure thinking. The wonderful psychological , 
analysis which Fichte carried out exhaustively seizes not 
only the objects of thought, but the activity which thinks that 
object. It makes continual synthesis of the form and con- 
tent of thought, and thus ascends (in the language of Plato) 
back to the primitive whole presupposed by the fragmentary 
or partial activity of finite thinking. Pure thinking is 
exhaustive thinking. “It deals with wholes or totalities” is 
Plato’s description of it. Thus in the Zogic Hegel starts 
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from the simplest and emptiest abstract thought. It is the 
most immediate thought: the one that lies directly in the 
way of the mind when it begins to’act. All thinking pre- © 
supposes in its object at leastdhe form of being. For its 

objectivity implies so much directly. That it implies much 
else appears in the course of the logical investigation 
which Hegel makes. He is careful, however, that it shall 
not borrow from empirical psychology or from dogmatic 
reflection. The gaze of the mind upon the thought of Being 
discovers first its presupposition of a complete negation: 
it is held in the tongs of negation. But further logical 
investigation discovers that this negativity implied in the 
thought of Being is moreover a self-related negating ; for its 
activity contradicts its result. In other words, if I attempt 
to think the simple or abstract Being—to think that which 
shall be apart from all else and primitive, and have no re- 
lations with anything else—and if, for this purpose, I negate 
in thought its sphere of relation, I have before me an object 
which is antithetically opposed to another sphere. My think- 
ing, in the act of thinking it, places it in opposition to its 
predicates. If I predicate of it simplicity or indeterminate- 
ness, I place it in antithetic relation by that very act, and 
thus posit it in contradiction to its definition. Its form of 
predication contradicts its content. I affirm of it indetermin- 
ateness; but in the very same act I determine it by giving it 
apredicate. At this point the Kantian disciple stops and 
says: “The difficulty is insurmountable: I cannot think the 


~ unconditioned because my thought conditions it.” But he 


stops thinking just on the eve of accomplishing something, 


and deprives himself of the privilege of solving the problem 


of the genesis of ideas. Let him fix his mental eye firmly on 
what transpires in his thought or attempted thought of the 
simple or indeterminate, and he will see that, instead of dead 
result, a pure nought, or Being, or whatever it may be called, 
he really thinks a process, an activity. He thinks a negative 
result, and instantaneously joins to it the perception of the 
act from which it results. He, in fact, perceives an activity 
instead of a dead result. He attempts to seize a simple 
(Being), and in his act seizes something else than what he- 
attempted to seize, and thus repels from him the object. 
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Like Tantalus, he causes the objects to retreat by reaching 
to seize them. His bringing-near is an act of removal. The 
thought of a simple is the thought of the negative removal 
of a simple —its self-repulsion. Its self-repulsion is again 
the self-repulsion of self-repulsion. Our total thought of a 
Simple is that of continual withdrawal or evanescence; it is 
a ceasing-to-be. If, in our attempt to reach through the eva- 
nescence, we seize the idea of nought, we find it likewise a 
process. In thinking it we relate it, place it in antithesis, 
and thus determine it. Our thinking it (or attempt to think 
it) results in actually thinking a becoming. Such ultimate 
simples as nought and Being cannot be thought except as 
terminal points of a process or activity; and what we really 
think when we attempt to realize them in thought, is an 
activity of becoming in its phases of ceasing or beginning. 
So long as we think abstractly, and do not fully perceive our 
own thought, we may suppose that we think such abstract 
categories as Being or nought, and fail tosee any possibility 
of the dialectical process. But when we look with clear in- 
sight upon the activity of thinking we become aware of what 
transpires. 

But one may ask, why all this waste of words over such 
abstractions? “Does anybody ever attempt to think Being 
and nothing except for the purpose of learning Hegel?’ To 
this the reply is that Being and nothing are the categories 
of all immediate knowledge. Any subject whatever which 
we begin to think, is thoughi first under the phases of Being, 
nought, and becoming. Not only these, but a long series of 
categories succeed in our thinking activity without distinct 
notice on our part, except when we turn upon them a trained. 
attention. Fichte’s writings furnish the discipline requisite 
for this work. He shows how the simplest act of cognition 
of an object in the external world contains in it implicitly a 
fourfold reflective act wherein the mind has successively 
united synthetically the form of its knowing with the con- 
tent of the same. 1st, it feels—the activity of its sensory is 
feeling, hence entirely subjective; 2d, it notes the form of 
its feeling, which is abstract succession or time; 3d, it notes 
the form in which its feelings, present and remembered as 
occurring in a time-series, occur, and this form is space or 
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abstract coérdinateness; 4th, it notes the form in which it 
thinks of a succession of points of feeling as existing in 
time and space, and thus cognizes the form of Causality ; 
5th, finally, with its fourth act of reflection upon the form of 
its cognition of this series now in a causal relation, it 
reaches the form of Substantiality. It recognizes its being 
affected through the causality of an external body and its 
own self-determination in the apparent passive relation in 
which it stands to the object of its perception. A man sees 
a tree or a house, and all this process goes on in his thinking 
without his noticing the steps. But he does seize the results, 
and he may seize the psychological steps that lead to the 
results. The results may exist only as a conviction or emo- 
tion to which he can give no name, nor of it recognize any 
genesis, but still it is all there. The mere recognition of self. 
that takes place in the lowest savage who can say “I am,” 
“T feel,” presupposes a being capable of eternal progress in 
culture, and of immortal and independent existence after the 
death of the animal body; but a knowledge of this implica- 
tion may be only adim superstition in his mind derived from 
the clairvoyant moment of one of his tribe. Or it may, even 
in a civilized people, exist only as a tradition or a religious 
faith, and not as the result of insight. 

In the description of the psychological process by which 
the dialectic of being, nought, and becoming, appears, I have 
used figurative expressions, and even direct metaphors, to 
convey my thought. Hegel did the same, and through this 
incurred the criticism of Trendelenburg. If figures of speech 
were used, we were told exultingly that here was found the 
concrete content of experience, which furnished the basis of 
the dialectical movement. It was the concrete idea of move- 
ment, or the idea of unity, or something else smuggled in to 
help out the thought paralyzed in the presence of the inane 
spectres of Being and Nought. 

Now, what are figures of speech and why used? What is 
their effect when introduced into an exposition of pure 
thought? First, it is evident that a figure would be no 
figure unless it was intended to illustrate by one or more 
of its phases (usually a striking phase) the being or pro- 
cess of something else. It must be identical in some one or 
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more of its phases, but also different in other phases. Were 
it identical throughout, it would be no figure but a literal 
statement. Again, to the person who does not transcend in 
thought the substance of the figure, it is no figure or illustra- 
tion of something else. Figures of speech, therefore, contain 
application or illustration of pure or general thought, but are 
not adequate statements of pure thought itself. Such illus- 
tration for the purpose of conveying thouglit is no more 
objectionable in philosophy than in poetry. 1t endeavors to 
elevate the thought of the reader to the comprehension of its 
ideas by seizing something already familiar, and, selecting 
some one of its phases, pointing it out as in some respect 
identical with whet it wishes him tocomprehend. One learns 
to walk in the first instance by holding on with the hands. 
But figurative language is only valuable as suggesting and 
stimulating that activity of thought which transcends it. The 
reader is to abstract the identity of the figure with the subject 
illustrated, from its difference, and learn to hold it by itself. 

But, after the psychological validity of this process is 
shown, there still remains the question relative to its objec- 
tive validity. How are we to conclude that these subjective 
conditions are laws of reality? 

The appeal from thought to reality is in general an appeal 
from fancy or imagination to experience. It could not be an 
appeal from what the mind finds to be a rational necessity 
to a necessity of objective things, because all universal and 
necessary luws are cognized in one and the same way. A 
priori in geometry it is found that the three angles of all tri- 
angles must equal two right angles. No one having seen 
this to be a law founded in the nature of space, would think 
for a moment that such necessity was merely subjective, and 
not as objective as space itself. In a stricter sense, what 
happens to the categories of pure thought happens in the 
realm of the conditioning possibilities of things, and what 
we think as necessary cannot exist otherwise. As an exam- 
ple, take the Pure Being which stands at the beginning of 
logic. Thinking finds its truth to be that it is only a phase 
of an idea involving a synthesis of it and the idea of nought. 
Supose we were to consider it as a reality, how would it be- 
have? It could not have any relation to aught else without 
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destroying its nature; it could not be determined in itself; 
it could not exist either for itself or for anything else. In 
fine, it could not be identical, nor different from itself or from 
aught else, nor could aught else be without destroying Pure 
Being. With such conditions we see at once the falsity of 
such a supposed Pure Being. It could be only a figment of 
abstraction, however necessary such abstract thought might 
be at the beginning of its operations. Were Being real, it 
would necessarily relate to somewhat, and this involves oth- 
erness. That which exists only in relation, necessarily is a 
process of interaction. 

That the accurate statement of the synthesis involved in 
thinking Being or naught names it “the becoming” there 
can be no doubt. Activity is there but in its first, most 
inadequate phase. As such empty activity it is simply the 
process to and from Being and naught--a vague process, in- 
cluding what is meant under the term Becoming. Here the 
thinker has not reached any goal, however. He must inquire: 
Since I cannot find any truth in the repose of Pure Being; 
since, in fact, the latter is no repose, but the unrest of abso- 
lute self-contradiction,—-where, then, is the abiding? A 
dialectical examination of the idea of becoming discovers to 
him the necessity of the return into itself of a form of activ- 
ity when considered as by itself and unconditioned through 
any other. It is easy to recognize the objective truth of the 
result of the dialectical examination of the Becoming, if we 
apply it to any concrete sphere considered as a whole. Take 


the cosmological thought of the development of the world. 


If the world is an evolution from chaos, it must be also a 
return to chaos; if not, then it is an eternal running down, 
with no winding up, and this contradicts its relation to time. 
Supposing that from chaos a definite length of time will al- 
low of a given stage of development: all its future stages of 
development lie in it potentially on the first day. Only a 
finite time can separate a potentiality from its realization. 
If an infinite time were required to realize it, it could never 
be realized, and were no potentiality or possibility. But to 
a developing world the time past is more than sufficient to 
evolve all its possibilities, for time past is greater than any 
finite time. Ergo, the evolution observable in Nature is cy- 
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clical, or involves return into itself; otherwise it would have 
exhausted itself an indefinite period before this time. A uni- 
versal becoming must needs be a circular process, and the 
synthesis of its counter movements gives us a new category 
having the form of an abiding, but not such an abiding as 
was sought in Pure Being. It is the abiding in the form of 
self-returning process.* 

When, therefore, Trendelenburg states Pure Being to bea 
repose, and pure naught to be a repose also, we see that he 
takes the first uncritical stand-point of reflection and holds 
fast to it as the ultimate. He assumes, moreover, that Hegel 
wishes “to draw out of them the Becoming.” “It is not con- 
tained in them; and pure thought being unable to draw from 
them what they cannot yield, nor to add this to them from 
its own resources, is really compelled tacitly, but surrepti- 
tiously, to call in the required idea of motion from the sphere 
of sensible intuition.” “Thus motion, without a word of 
explanation, is assumed by the diaiectic method, which 
pretends to assume nothing.” “This pure thought, presup- 
posing only itself, can, notwithstanding its simplicity, not 
advance without aid, and it shows itself in its very first step 
indissolubly joined to an idea in which space and time are 
perceived to be involved; it is therefore not pure thought, 
completely unfettered from external or concrete Being.” In 
these sentences is clearly enough indicated the assumption 
that Hegel’s method undertakes to deduce a richer and con- 
creter idea from a poorer and more abstract one: a mistake 
natural enough to the novice, but altogether absurd to one 
who has carefully studied The Phenomenology of Spirit or 
the complete edition of Hegel’s Logic. His method is to dis- 
cover in an idea what presuppositions it has, and to add to 
it what it needs to make it possible. Instead of finding be- 
coming in Being, it finds Being to presuppose Becoming as 
the activity of which Being is a mere phase. Becoming in 
its turn, too, is found to be a phase of a greater synthesis, 
&c. Instead of finding itself constrained “to call in a re- 
quired idea” from the sphere of sensible intuition “to help 
it out of the void of being,” it is only by the most persistent 


* [ have attempted a more adequate statement of this in the Jour. Spec. Phil., 
vol. vii. pp. 38, 41, 46 and 47.—Er. 
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and critical concentration of the attention on the activity of 
thought in thinking Being that one sees any dialectic. It is 
by an exhaustive survey of an idea that one finds its neces- 
sary presuppositions. This is the reason that Hegel signifi- 
cantly remarked, at the beginning of the Logic, that the only 
presupposition there made was the ability to think. He ex- 
pected that one would not rely on sensible intuition to help 
out the thought, but be able to hold each idea by its defini- 
tion and detect its inadequacy. The dialectic is simply the 
subsumption of an idea under itself—the application of the 
test of universality to it. If an idea posits another in order to 
make itself thinkable, it is clear that the two are one thought. 

But it is the most difficult thing to understand how Tren- 
delenburg calls the category of motion, as used in regard to 
ideas, “external motion,” when he calls motion a “ pure and 
primitive [i.e. not derived from experience] form of intuition” 
in another place. As before remarked, such a view of motion 
as makes it always external motion would inevitably lead to 
the denial of all conception of thought or mind in itself, or 
indeed of all spiritual activities. 

Lacking insight into the method of regressive procedure 
from the inadequate through its presuppositions to the more 
adequate, Trendelenburg’s critique of Hegel’s doctrine of the 
negative is necessarily very unsatisfactory. It exhibits not 
Hegel’s defects so much as the completely formal nature of 
his own habits of thinking. His attempt to put Hegel’s doc- 
trine of Being and Naught into the second figure of the syllo- 


‘gism, by using the predicate “immediate” as the middle term, 


is of the same character. Hegel’s statement, if reduced to 
syllogistic form, is this: 


A. Whatever is devoid of determinations is identical with 
Naught [i.e. it has no characteristics wherein it can 
differ] ; 

B. Pure Being is devoid of all determinations,—and 

C. Hence identical with Naught. 


Thus we have the first figure of the syllogism. 
_ If he had said: 
A. Being is absolutely indeterminate ; 


B. Naught is absolutely indeterminate ; 
C. Therefore Being is Naught. 
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From the fact that indeterminateness prevents the possi- 
bility of difference, the conclusion would have followed, not 
from the necessity of the figure, but from the fact that the 
middle term which forms the predicate is not qualitative 
in the sense that it allows other determinations besides the 
predicate in the subject. If the comprehension of the major 
term were entirely distributed in the middle term, and that 
of the minor term were likewise distributed in the middle 
term, a positive conclusion could be drawn in the second 
figure. In fact, this is the most common mathematical syl- 
logism, and is expressed in the axiom: If two quantities are 
equal to a third, they are equal to each other. 


SHAKSPEARE’S “ WINTER’S TALE.” 


By D. J. SNrpEr. 


This play is characterized by its frequent and direct defi- 
ance of the senses. Time and Space, which constitute the 
basis of the great world of sensation, seem to be entirely 
given over to the capricious play of the Poet’s imagination. 
Even the so-called truths of the Understanding are laughed 
at in wanton mockery. History, Chronology, and also 
Geography, are violated with an audacity which has often 
called forth the sneers and the ire of pcdantic erudition. 
Christianity consults the Delphic oracle, Pagan customs are 
mingled with those of the English people, ancient Greece is 
one of the modern European system of states, Bohemia is 
made a country bordering on the sea. Indeed the Under- 
standing becomes utterly confused by the disregard of its 
facts and its laws, and can make nothing out of the play. It 
is plain to be seen that there is an utter neglect, or rather 
an intentional defiance, of all external probability. In fact 
Probability, as a canon of Shakspearian criticism, is wholly 
meaningless and inapplicable; there is scarcely a play in 
which it is not violated ; the time has come when it ought to 
be eschewed altogether. The Poet seems to have proceeded 
thus on purpose: in other dramas, as in Tempest, he has 
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gone to work indirectly by portraying an ideal world re- 
moved from the common consciousness; but in Winter’s Tale 
he takes pains to give the lie direct to all sensuous and im- 
mediate elements. But notwithstanding these contradictions, 
or indeed by means of these contradictions, the deep purport 
of the play stands out in bold relief; we are compelled to 
seek beneath the surface to find its meaning. Our senses 
are confused with the design of forcing us to turn to its cre- 
ative thought for the solution of its difficulties. In this 
realm—that of thought—the drama is all harmony; and 
here we must seek for its unity, since the sensuous unities of 
time and place and the abstract laws of the Understanding 
are everywhere ignored. To develope the formative thought 
of the work will be the object of the present essay. 

There are three grand divisions of the drama. The first 
portrays the guilt of the King of Sicilia, and ends in his re- 
pentance; it is the world of strife, contradiction, and wrong, 
which necessarily ~auses a separation, a flight from its ini- 
quities. The second division shows the new world called into 
existence by the tyrannical conduct of the monarch, which is 
Bohemia, the simple pastoral realm that is free from the tra- 
gic conflicts of Sicilia. But it, too, will ultimately develope 
a collision within itself which will bring about its own dis- 
solution. The third division is the penitent world, in which 
the King, having repented of his deeds, sees those who were 
dispersed brought back, and those who were lost restored to 
himself. The logical movement, therefore, is that guilt pro- 
duces the second or pastoral world, and repentance the third 
or the restoration. If we take general terms to express these 
different:elements, we may name them, the Diremption, the 
Mediation, and the Return. All the special dramas of Shak- 
speare, as distinguished from his tragedies and comedies, 
have three movements of a similar character. For the guilt 
of man can only be atoned for by repentance, and Art, the 
representation of man, must employ the same instrumen- 
tality. 

The starting-point of the action is the friendship between 
the two kings Leontes and Polixenes. The first scene shows 
also the good feeling existing among their subordinates. 
Polixenes, King of Bohemia, has been paying a long visit to 

ix—6 
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the friend of his youth, King Leontes of Sicilia. Nine months 
have passed delightfully away, and the royal visitor is about 
to return to his owncountry. The harmony between the two 
kings and their courts is thus indicated; now comes the rup- 
ture. The wife of Leontes, Queen Hermione, at the request of 
the king, urges with great ardor Polixenes to prolong his stay, 
and, to enforce her appeal, she probably gave a caress and 
indulged in some familiarities. Her husband Leontes is fired 
with jealousy at her behavior; from friendship for his guest 
he changes to deadly enmity, from affection for his wife he 
turns to the deepest hatred. Jealousy is based upon the 
complete unity of marriage, and when the unity is disturbed 
by infidelity that passion is manifested and should be mani- 
fested with all its force. Buta suspicious nature may ima- 
gine a wrong, or draw conclusions from totally insufficient 
grounds. Such a nature Leontes undoubtedly possesses. The 
Queen’s regard for Polixenes proceeds chiefly from the fact 
that he is her husband’s dearest friend—she loves him only 
throug her husband. This is manifest not only from her 
conversation with him, but also from her defence in the Third 
Act; and the very warmth of her conduct toward Polixenes 
results from the desire of pleasing her husband in the enter- 
tainment of the companion of his youth. This consideration, 
however, does not enter the mind of Leontes; he only views 
her external behavior in its worst light; the spirit of it he does 
not, indeed cannot by his nature, comprehend. Perhaps her 
conduct might be called indiscreet under certain circumstan- 
ces, but the present case is certainly one in which she ought 
to abandon all coldness and formality. The King in his solil- 
oquies has stated the principle of his action. He has a vague 
feeling, an affect, that his wife is false to him; and because 
he imagines it, therefore it must be true. That is, he entirely 
yields to his first impulse, and justifies his first fancy. Her 
former character and life weigh as nothing. He is now fully 
possessed of his purpose to destroy both his friend and his 
wife, which he as king can carry out in all its negative 
consequences. 

What are these consequences? They will involve in their 
sweep the destruction of the entire ethical world, from the 
merely individual relations of man up to the highest and 
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holiest institutions of civilization. In his mad passion and 
stubbornness he assails everything which is considered right 
and sacred. Let us try to seize these various elements in 
their gradation. First, he wantonly tramples underfoot the 
deepest and most honorable personal relations, those of true 
friendship and honest service: he casts away Polixenes his 
friend and Camillo his counsellor. Having firmly determined 
upon his course, he seeks to make Camillo the instrument of 
murder. The honest servant is shocked and will not believe 
the charge of infidelity against the Queen; he has indepen- 
dence of character though a subordinate, and will not surren- 
der his conviction in obedience to a master. Still he seems 
to assent in order to save Polixenes and the Queen; he lays 
his plan evidently while talking with the King Leontes. 
Here we have the fundamental traits of Camillo: devotion 
to the highest ends combined with a secret and deceptive cun- 
ning in attaining them. He is the chief mediator for both 
the kings; he has often “cleansed the bosom” and soothed 
the excited mind of Leontes, like a priest at the confessional, 
and the latter now foolishly expects his aid in a scheme of 
infamy. Hereafter he will stand in the same relation to Po- 
lixenes. He unites the loftiest purpose to politic shrewdness; 
his deception must be justified by the end. The other per- 
sonal relation which is assailed by the jealous King is his 
friendship for Polixenes. The life of the latter is to be de- 
stroyed under the hospitable roof, but the plan is thwarted 
by the intervention of the mediator Camillo, who warns him 


_ in time and provides means for his flight. But Camillo, too, 


has to leave Sicilia; he is given the same relative position in 
the court of Polixenes as in that of Leontes, and so transfers 
his allegiance to another king and country. 

~ Now let us consider for a moment what is involved in this 
act of the Sicilian monarch. He has logically destroyed 
friendship by his jealousy; no man can consistently be a 
friend tohim. He has furthermore driven away honest coun- 
sel; for has he not made it impossible by his conduct toward 
Camillo? No friends, no honest servants, can live with him. 
They have fled; but whither do they go? They are not lost, 
but they have a world of their own which receives them. It 
must be in many respects the opposite of that realm which 
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they have left. The Poet will portray it hereafter; indeed 
he must do so to complete his work. We shall watch, then, 
for the place where Camillo and Polixenes are next found, 
being assured that it must have some entirely new charac- 
teristics. 

Leontes has thus destroyed, under the influence of his fe- 
rocious passion, the sphere of personal relation in the true 
friend and in the devoted servant. But he has at the same 
time assailed something far more important —the Family. 
He has unjustly and wantonly struck it in the most tender 
point, namely, in the chastity and fidelity of the wife. The 
consequences are shown in all their rigor. The wife is a 
mother, her offspring must be stained with the suspicion of — 
illegitimacy, her high-spirited boy Mamilius perishes from the 
wound of his name. She is also about to become a mother, 
her highest maternal hope is turned into dishonor, her inno- 
cent child is bastardized. Thus little is left of the Family. 
But what is the fate of poor Hermione herself? Every wrong 
and every indignity which the wife can suffer is heaped upon 
her by the jealous tyrant. At first Leontes tells his suspi- 
cion only to Camillo; but, after the flight of Polixenes, he 
considers all his imaginings to be confirmed, and now he 
accuses his wife of infidelity in the presence of the whole 
court. Thus lie tries to blast her honor before the world. But 
several of the courtiers, and particularly Antigonus, are 
ready to assert her innocence in the most emphatic manner, 
and it is evident that public opinion is strongly against the 
King. But, to confirm his suspicion by religious sanction, 
he sends to the oracle at Delphi,—not so much for his own 
information as “to give rest to the minds of others.” The 
Queen is thrown into prison, where to her mental anguish is 
added the physical suffering and anxiety of a premature de- 
livery of her child. Still, though spirited and asserting her 
innocence, she is patient and wifely under the atrocious in- 
flictions of her husband. 

But Leontes is now to have his deed held up before his 
eyes; he is to be told in the plainest terms of the nature of 
his conduct. No courtier was bold enough to tell him this; 
the most any one of them said was to declare the inno- 
cence of the Queen. But to proclaim openly the guilt of the 
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King was reserved for a woman, one who could best know 
her suffering and feel her wrong. The Queen with her gen- 
tle, loving character could not assume such a part. Hence 
Paulina appears, certainly a strong-worded, perhaps a strong- 
minded woman. Her deepest principle of action is devotion 
to the Queen. She is married, but her love for her husband 
was evidently not so strong, for she seems to treat him pretty 
rudely. Her husband is Antigonus, who was the boldest of 
the courtiers in the defence of Hermione; yet he has submit- 
ted to his wife, who must therefore be still bolder than he. 
This Paulina brings to the King his infant, and holds up 
before him his actions in language lacking in neither strength 
nor precision. The King cannot get any of his attendants, 
and least of all her husband Antigonus, to put her out. But 
Leontes is not touched with compassion, though he has ‘no 
rest nor day nor night”: he ascribes it to the wrong cause, 
to danger from the weak and imprisoned Queen. Paulina 
leaves the infant with the King, who, after deceiving Antigo- 
nus into a pledge to perform any command that he might 
enjoin, orders the unfortunate man to expose the child in 
some remote and desert place. 


Hence Antigonus falls into guilt and perishes. His prom- 


ise was not binding, and indeed he does not seem at first to 
have purposed the, exposure of the child. Buta dream ap- 
pears to him; he thought that the ghost of Hermione coi- 
manded him to do the deed; in fact he loses his former belief 


in the innocence of the Queen, and now deems that the child 


belongs to Polixenes. Finally religious superstition adds its 
mighty power; he considers it to be the will of Apollo that 
the babe should be exposed. Excited by his imagination, 
against his own deepest conviction, he leaves the infant in a 
desolate spot, where it is picked up by some shepherds; 
but he receives retribution for his deed in his own destruc- 
tion. The babe is thus removed from the court and civilized 
society ; it has been cast into an opposite world, among the 
rude but honest natives of the wilds, where however it ob- 
tains nourishment and protection, which it did not find in 
the civilized court of Sicilia. This is the second separation, 
the second departure to the new realm, that of Camillo and 
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Polixenes being the first. We shall also watch with interest 
for the re-appearance of the.little outcast. 

Leontes has now committed a new and graver offence 
against the Family; he has, as far as his will is concerned, 
destroyed his own offspring. His jealousy has driven him 
to the point of first branding with infamy and then exposing: 
the child of his loins. Now the grand purpose of the Family 
is to protect and rear the tender and helpless scions of the 
race. That end is here annihilated by the King; he has on 
this side, too, destroyed the Family, as before he destroyed 
its unity, by assailing the character of his wife. The child 
is thus sent out of the realm; it must be taken elsewhere 
that it may be preserved, for here there is no longer any 
family to guard its infancy. The one to which it belonged 
has perished: it must find the Family in another place —it 
must pass to some land in which domestic ties are possible. 

But the final wrong is about to be inflicted upon the poor 
wife Hermione. She has to undergo the ordeal of a public 
prosecution: the indictment charges her with adultery, and 
with the intention of murdering her husband, just what she is 
not guilty of. But the crowning trial of her life manifests 
only the more clearly the crowning trait of her character. 
Her defence has one key-note through all its variations— 
wifeliness. She always has been and always will be true 
to the Family, true to her function of wife and mother. As 
to Polixenes, her love towards him was such as Leontes him- 
self commanded, 

. ** Which not to have done I think had been in me 

Both disobedience and ingratitude 

To you and toward your friend.” 
“It was for your sake that I loved your friend.” She is ready 
to die because the Family, the object of her existence is de- 
stroyed; her husband’s favor, the crown and comfort of her 
life, is lost; her children are taken from her; her reputation 
is publicly blackened with the basest accusations. Not life, 
but honor, she pleads for, since this descends to her children. 
It is the most heroic assertion of the Family in spite of the 
most terrible wrongs that can be perpetrated upon a human 
being. She is the glory of her sex, nothing can shake her 
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devotion to the deepest principle of womanhood. The Poet 
has given to her a will of Titanic strength, yet she is gentle as 
adove. Her husband inflicts upon her the sum total of injus- 
tice, he pours upon her innocent head all the vials of iniqui- 
ty, yet she does not cease to love that husband, and in the 
end forgives him. To bring to the highest possible pitch her 
heroism, these wrongs fall upon her in the most delicate con- 
dition of woman, in the very throes of maternity. Still she 
is unshaken in her devotion; in comparison with her endur- 
ance the old Greek heroes seem pygmies. Hermione is the 
absolute wife; her character is the apotheosis of wifehood. 

The King is inexorable, his jealousy is not yet satiated, 
the Queen is condemned to death: She receives her sentence 
not from an impartial tribunal, but from the lips of the King 
himself. Though he has repeatedly promised a just and open 
trial, according to the English sense of right, it is the mock- 
ery not only of the essence but also of the forms of justice. 
Herein the King commits a new offence against the ethical 
order of the world; he destroys the end of the State. For its 
great object is to secure justice to man; but in the present 
case the purpose is perverted by the ruler to the grossest in- 
justice. Thus the State can no longer exist in Sicilia; it must 
logically perish with the annihilation of its end. 

But one more institution remains to be destroyed. The 
messengers return from the Delphic oracle with the response 
of the God totally adverse to the acts and purposes of Leon- 
tes. It simply reflects the existing ethical sentiment of the 
community, as it ought. What will Leontes now do? He 
blasphemes, he asserts the falsehoood of the oracle, he denies 
religion. The highest principle of his people he tramples 
underfoot, the most complete expression of their conviction 
he ignores, indeed gives to it the lie direct. Farther he 
cannot go in his destructive tendencies, he has assailed the 
highest. Now follows speedy retribution; the death of his 
son is announced to him—Hermione is carried out in aswoon. 
It ought to be noticed that these incidents, which seem to be 
a consequence of blaspheming the oracle, are motived clearly 
and adequately in other passages. Thus the boy Mamilius 
has been observed to be pining away on account of the sup- 
posed dishonor of his mother; the apparent death of Hermi- 
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one and the circumstances attending it are unfolded in a later 
part of the drama. And the oracle itself only tells what 
. everybody knew already, what the Poet had amply motived 
before. It simply gives in a religious form the universal con- 
viction of the time. Why, then, does the Poet employ the 
oracle? Because he wishes to portray the negative conduct 
of Leontes in its completeness, and final culmination. He is 
made to deny religion, or the profoundest principle of his 
nation and his age. 

Let us now turn back and mark the gradation of guilt 
through which Leontes has passed. This is the single thread 
in the first movement. He has destroyed the realm of personal 
relation in Polixenes and Camillo; he has destroyed the Fa- 
mily in all its elements by the dishonor and legal murder of 
his wife and by the loss of his children, which loss is but 
the direct result of his deed; he has logically annihilated 
the State by perverting its end to the most wanton injustice; 
and, finally, the religious principle of his people he has tram- 
pled underfoot. To sum up his conduct, he has destroyed 
the entire ethical world as far as his act goes. This world 
interfered, as it ought always to interfere, in order to prevent 
wrong and shield the innocent; the result is, he has ruth- 
lessly destroyed it. That is, Sicilia can no longer be the 
abode of man. For it is just these ethical relations and insti- 
tutions which society stands on; without them it falls to 
pieces. The monarch who is to administer, uphold and vivify 
them has become their destroyer. 

Though the King, as the head of the civil tribunal, may 
condemn Hermione, she has been acquitted by the highest 
tribunal—Universal Reason—or at least the ethical feeling 
of the nation which is represented in the oracle. The God 
has declared the innocence of the Queen; the entire basis of 
the King’s jealousy is thus swept away. All his acts have 
had the one motive, the infidelity of his wife. But even the 
highest of all tribunals does not at once change his mind. 
It is only when retribution is upon him that he begins to see 
the consequences of his action. His son Mamilius is torn 
away by death, the cause of which was the unjust accusation 
of his mother. Leontes now comprehends that his deed is 
returning upon him, that the destruction of the Family means 
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the destruction of his child and heir, that all his other iniqui- 
ties will bring forth the same fruits. He realizes that the 


‘annihilation of all will include his own annibilation. It 


comes like a flash upon his mind; hitherto he has not felt the 
evil consequences of his wrongs; but the moment they are 
brought home to his own person he changes, and with him 
the course of the play must also change. 

He is now ready to make his wicked deeds undone; in other. 
words, his soul is ready for Repentance. He recounts his bad 
actions and seeks forgiveness; first of all he reconciles himself 
with Apollo, with the highest ethical principle. He confesses 
in deep contrition his wrongs against his Queen, against 
Camillo and Polixenes. To all he will make the most ample 
restitution in his power. Butin order that he may still more 
profoundly realize the enormity of his offence, and in order 
that his pride and stubbornness may be humbled to the dust, 
Paulina, whom he had formerly driven away in anger and 
disdain, now comes to preach her previous sermon with 
increased vigor, severity, and length—a courageous, strong- 
worded woman who is a little too free with her tongue overa 
penitent wrong-doer. A lord has to restrain her; but Leon- 
tes even asks for her castigation, a good sign that it is no 
longer needed. The King declares — 


**Once a day I’ll visit 
The chapel where they lie; and tears shed there 
Shall be my recreation: so long as nature 
Will bear up with this exercise, so Jong 
I daily vow to use it.” 


Here we see stated and enforced the great mediatorial prin- 
ciple of the race, namely, Repentance. Man has the power of 
making his wicked deed undone; he can reverse the wheels 
of life and can become fully reconciled with himself and the 
world. Spirit is able to heal its own wounds, is able to mas- 
ter its own negative elements; for its characteristic is to be 
universal, and hence it is sovereign over all forms of finitude. 
The doctrine is not merely a religious one but also a philo- 
sophical one, and must be recognized and practised by every 
rational being of whatever creed. But Repentance is to be 
complete; it involves confession of the wrong, deep contri- 
tion, and full restoration of every advantage derived from 
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guilt. Then the deed is undone, the crime is wiped out, the 
penitent individual returns to his previous condition of inno- 
cence and repose, becomes reconciled with himself and with the 
world. Such is the general purport of Repentance in the dra- 
mas of Shakspeare, which however is more prominent in this 
play than in any other. It sounds like a Christian sermon, 
though its dress is Pagan. Its thought belongs to the modern 
world, though its external form is mainly cast in a Grecian 
mold. Leontes repents, repents fully, deeply; this repent- 
ance involves the restoration of the world which he has lost 
through his guilt; it will be given back to him in the third 
division of the action. Thus the work becomes a special or 
mediated drama whose principle is Repentance; for how is 
the guilty man to be saved, even in a play, except by a peni- 
tent heart? The King, however, has to unmake his disposi- 
tion, has to reconstruct his entire character, since it is tainted 
through and through with jealousy. The process of elimina- 
tion will be as slow as that of growth; day by day the vicious 
element must be plucked out, till finally the regeneration is 
complete. 

But guilt has done its work —the diremption has taken 
place—the ethical world has been destroyed — Sicilia, the 
civilized realm of institutions, now disappears. The King 
enters upon his penitential life which will be prolonged, but 
whose exact period is determined by the external require 
ments of the play. The exposed infant must have time sufli- 
cient to grow up to be a young woman. We have accordingly 
to leave the court of Leontes, and cast our look upon the new 
_ realm which has already arisen. 

We are now ready to consider the second general division 
of the play, the pastoral realm or Bohemia. Though it has 
a king whose act will again call forth a collision similar to 
one of those in Sicilia, yet its chief tone and character are 
derived from the life of the shepherds, and the entire action 
is laid in their rustic abodes. This is the land where all 
have arrived who were cast off by Leontes. The logical con- 
nection of it with the preceding division has been already 
noticed; it is the product of the tyrannical guilt of the King 
of Sicilia. These persons can no longer exist in that coun- 
try; they fly or are brought toa place where it is possible 
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for them to live. Such a place must be quite the opposite of 
Sicilia. The latter is portrayed as a wealthy and civilized 
state, which however is in internal struggle on account of the 
character of its ruler. Bohemia, therefore, is wholly differ- 
ent; it is a poor, mountainous, uncivilized region, inhabited 
by shepherds. But it is free from the strife and calamity of 
Sicilia; its people are simple and humble, yet at the same 
time they are joyous and humane. We shall here have a 
continual round of jollity, in contrast to the tragic severity 
and gloom of the first part, because the country is not haras- 
sed with the deep social contradictions of Sicilia. Pastoral 
life in its full hilarity and freedom from anxiety will be un- 
rolled before our eyes—a primitive condition of man, almost 
before evil enters and introduces strife, will be depicted. 

But such a society is transitory ; it must rise to civilization. 
It developes contradictions within itself by which it is de- 
stroyed. Its destiny is to return to Sicilia, which has passed 
through such difficulties and has harmonized them. There 
alone it can find peace and reconciliation; hence the entire 
pastoral world will return to the contrite King Leontes. Bo- 
hemia is thus the means whereby those whom Leontes has 
driven away are restored to him, and whereby the leading 
diremption of the play is healed. Its function is therefore 
mediation, since it is the external instrumentality of the re- 
turn, which however has its necessary logical ground in the 
repentance of the King. 

- The threads of this pastoral world are three. The first 
thread shows the life and occupation of the shepherds, with 
their sports and merry customs. They give color to this entire 
part; it is essentially their world. Their kindness and hu- 
manity are shown in the rearing of Perdita and in their sym- 
pathy for the fate of Antigonus. Their rustic love with its 
petty jealousy and rude directness, their songs and dances, 
their manners generally, are portrayed with a broad, comic 
license; everywhere is seen an honest, hearty merriment; 
simplicity, honesty, and even stupidity, are the marked traits 
of these people. It is the idyllic land of primitive innocence. 
But even here there is contradiction; in the lowest group of 
this world is found a negative character, Autolycus. The 
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simplest form of existence would seem not to be withont 
conflict. 

Autolycus is, however, not wholly a product of shepherd- 
life, but apparently of the court also, having been formerly 
a servant of Prince Florizel. He is, moreover, negative only 
to the honesty of the pastoral character, while he participates 
in its free joyousness and sportive nature. He is one of Shak- 
speare’s higher efforts in comic delineation, rankiug under 
the same genus as Sir Toby Belch and Sir John Falstaff. He 
is a rogue not so much from malice as from pleasure; he 
takes delight in thievery for its own sake rather than for its 
gains. He is aware of his misdeeds and laughs at them; his 
life is folly to be sure, but then he wants to enjoy his own 
folly. His cunning is the source of a continuous chuckling 
to himself; the property won is of far less account. He is 
comic to himself and plays the réle for his own special 
amusement. He therefore belongs to the class of consciously 
comic characters who make fun and and enact folly chiefly 
for themselves. He'celebrates his vagabond life and thievish 
disposition in verse; it is a theme for art with him. Such a 
person stands in contrast with the simple, honest shepherds; 
but he is still of them, and harmoniously blends with their 
world. He is the intrigue and disguise of this little realm, 
and is hence the source of its comic situations. Under many 
deceitful forms he appears to the shepherds, picking pock- 
ets, peddling worthless trifles, extorting money by threats 
and lying; a cunning rogue on a small scale, whose function 
it is to make aripple in the tranquil life around him. He 
will assist in breaking up the pastoral world and transferring 
it to Sicilia, where he will repent. 

The second thread is the love of Florizel, son of Polixenes, 
and of Perdita, the supposed daughter of an old shepherd who 
is the chief figure here, but in reality the daughter of Leontes. 
The exposed infant has grown up and belongs to this world, 
for Sicilia has cast her off. She has inherited the chief trait in 
the character of her mother, devotion to Family. But she is 
mother asa young maiden; the relation therefore in which she 
appears will not be that of wife but of lover. With the quiet 
strength and deep ethical feeling of Hermione, she combines 
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all the warmth and simplicity of youthful love. In her mo- 
desty, she thinks herself unworthy of Florizel, and has a pre- 
sentiment of the collision which will interfere with their union. 
She distributes flowers to the company, the most beautiful 
emblem of virgin purity ; they are also her language. Only 
the natural bloom she will have; no flower artificially 
streaked will be allowed to remain in her garden; no decep- 
tion, no artifice, is her meaning, and such is also her charac- 
ter. The abstract reasoning of Polixenes on Nature she does 
not understand, though she assents; she is herself the sim- 
ple flower, unconscious of its own beauty. 

Florizel, who had accidentally met her when he was en- 
gaged in the chase, has the same intensity and devotion; the 
King’s son descends toarural maiden. He acknowledges 
love to be the highest and strongest principle; it has even 
subdued the Gods. His conduct is in accord with his decla- 
ration; he is ready to sacrifice all to his affection. This pair 
must be logically connected with the first part. In Sicilia 
the Family has been destroyed by the act of the King, who 
has condemned to death Hermione his wife, though the deep- 
est principle of her nature was domestic fidelity and devotion. 
Here now the Family in general, and that of Leontes in par- 
ticular, must be built up anew through the child of Hermi- 
one and the heiress of her character. Hence it is necessary 
that in this pastoral realm as the mediatorial world there 
should be a restoration of the Family destroyed by Leontes. 
This thread has a highly poetical coloring as distinguished 
from the vulgar, prosaic style of the rude shepherds. Still 
the love is idyllic; Perdita is a shepherdess, and is thus the 
connecting link between the two main groups. 

The third thread shows the doings of Polixenes and Ca- 
millo. Both were driven off by the wrong of Leontes, both 
have evidently found in Bohemia what they did not obtain 
in Sicilia. Polixenes, it is true, was king of this country 
before he visited the court of Leontes; he therefore only re- 
turned to his own kingdom. It is not the purely pastoral 
tealm such as we see in As you like it, but it has a monarch, 
though its institutions and its court do not appear. Camillo 
has made himself indispensable to the ruler; again we be- 
hold in him the faithful minister: having been compelled to 
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flee for his honest service, he has found it possible here. But 
he longs to return and lay his bones in his native land; he 
has, moreover, heard of the repentance of Leontes, and the 
deep desire of the latter for reconciliation and forgiveness, 
It is manifest that the strongest wish of Camillo’s heart is to 
be restored to his country, especially since that which sepa- 
rated him from it has been wholly removed. He is the great 
manager—he will find some means of accomplishing his end. 
It must be observed that he expressly declares that the re- 
pentance of the King of Sicilia is what motives his return. 
Both Camillo and Polixenes have heard of the strange love 
of Prince Florizel, who has of late quite abandoned the court 
and is seldom absent from the house of a lowly shepherd, 
the fame of whose daughter has also reached their ears. The 
father is naturally anxious; his plan is laid: Camillo and 
himself, disguised in a strange garb, are to go to the house of 
the shepherd and take observations. Here we have the comic 
disguise so often used by Shakspeare in various forms: it is 
the element of intrigue which he commonly employs in the 
more refined and courtly part of the dialogue. Camillo and 
Polixenes carry out their scheme; they converse with the 
maiden and are charmed with her pretty ways; they talk 
with the old shepherd, who tells them concerning the love of 
the pair: finally Florizel himself is examined by the dis- 
guised father, and declares in the most absolute manner his 
passion for the fair shepherdess; he protests that all, even 
the greatest empire of the world, would be nought with- 
out her love. Now comes the conflict: the father asks his 
son, “ Does your father know of your choice?” The Prince 
says, “No; nor shall not.” At this point the knot is untied 
—the parent throws off his disguise—in his kingly wrath he 
condemns the old shepherd and the maiden—he threatens to 
bar his son from succession to the throne if he does not at 
once return to court. Thus the pastoral world is destroyed 
by the harsh judgment of the monarch, the aged shepherd 
laments his wretched fate, Perdita weeps and tells Florizel 
to follow the command of his father. But the Prince has be- 
fore emphatically stated his principle: everything, even the 
kingly dignity is subordinate to love. He therefore deter- 
mines at once to flee with Perdita—but whither? Now comes 
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Camillo, who is himself anxious to return to his native coun- 
try, and he at once suggests Sicilia. The whole matter is 
easily arranged ; a little deception indeed is practised upon 
Leontes, but a mediator cannot be a severe moralist, and Ca- 
millo is no exception to the rule. Scruples must be passed 
over to some extent in all reconciliation and mediation; rigid 
obstinacy, even to principle, is not going to produce harmony. 

The lovers hasten to a ship conveniently at hand and take 
passage for Sicilia. In that country the Family is now possi- 
ble since Leontes has repented of his wrong against it, while 
Polixenes in his turn has here assailed its existence. Camillo 
wiil follow them in company with Polixenes, who is seeking 
to bring back his son. Even the two shepherds, together with 
the rogue Autolycus—who, true to his negative character, 
has brought a'.... this departure—are carried away in the 
ship to Sicilia. Thus the pastoral world is quite depopulated 
and now disappears; the same contradiction essentially has 
overwhelmed Bohemia which formerly destroyed Sicilia. 
Bohemia, however, has now performed its function, that of 
mediating a restoration to Sicilia of all those who had been 
driven away; it is the external instrumentality of the Re- 
turn. But the internal movement is, that as it was called 
into existence by the guilt of Leontes, so it must necessarily 
cease with his repentance. Pastoral life is at best a transi- 
tional stage of society; it must pass into a higher principle. 

This second division has quite all the elements of a Shak- 
spearian comedy. It has the low group of characters speak- 
ing in prose, and it has the genteel group speaking in verse. 
It has also a double comic disguise, that of Autolycus on the 
one hand and that of Polixenes on the other. As the first 
part is weighed down with a tragic severity, so the second 
part moves with a frolicsome lightness. This change has 
been generally condemned or misunderstood; it has been 
said that it divided the play into two disconnected and irre- 
concilable portions. But I hope that I have shown the inti- 
mate logical relation of the two parts—that the second is 
directly derived from the first. Besides, Shakspeare has cer- 
tainly as great transitions in other dramas. In Midsummer 
Night’s Dream we at once pass from the real world into the 
fairy realm, and in As you like it there is a sudden leap into 
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a comic pastoral existence very similar to that of the present 
play. The only means of solving these difficulties is to have 
recourse to the logical movement of the thought which cre- 
ates the work. 

The third and last movement is now prepared for, whose 
theme will be the Return, which, as before stated, was in- 
volved in the repentance of Leontes. We are at once trans- 
ported back to Sicilia, and there we find the same personages 
whom we left sixteen years before. The King is still full of 
deep contrition for his former conduct; the character of the 
court seems entirely changed—it is like a house of mourn- 
ing—on all sides we behold the world of penitence and sor- 
row. One of the courtiers thinks that the wrongs done by 
Leontes have been sufficiently atoned for, and is urging him 
to take a wife for reasons of State. Paulina opposes, and 
extorts a promise from the King never to marry without her 
consent. Here begins the little intrigue of this part, which 
will be solved by the re-appearance of Hermione. The King’s 
devotion to his wife, supposed by him to be dead, as well as 
the fulness and sincerity of his repentance,’are seen in every 
act and word. The widower’s conflict between duty to the 
living and affection for the dead has arisen; the latter is 
shown to be the more powerful. We are thus forced to 
conclude that Leontes has made his wicked deeds undone to 
the extent of his power, and has completely —— his 
character. 

While they are still conversing news is brought of a 
strange arrival, and shortly afterwards the son of Polixenes 
with Perdita appear before the King. Here again the peniten- 
tial sorrow of Leontes breaks forth; he is full of confession 
for thé wrong done by him to the Prince’s father and to his 
own children. But upon this fair scene a thunderbolt sudden- 
ly falls; a messenger comes in announcing that the pair are 


‘runaways, and that Polixenes has arrived in pursuit of them. 


That is, the conflict of the pastoral world is transferred to 
Sicilia, where alone it can be reconciled. The lovers beseech 
the King to intercede for them and to maintain the right of 
the Family, which of course he must now do since he has . 
repented of his own sins against the Family. Leontes has 
thus changed from being the cause of conflict and guilt to 
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being their mediator, a trait which is the necessary conse- 
quence of his repentance. He is the more ready to act on 
account of a strange instinctive affection for the maiden, who 
has recalled to his mind the image of Hermione. 

The scene of recognition and forgiveness follows, which 
however is not brought upon the stage, but is narrated by 
eye-witnesses in order that the re-appearance of the Queen 
may form the climax of the drama. Before the King come 
Polixenes and Camillo, with whom there is at once reconcili- 
ation. . The friend and the honest servant are restored, from 
whom he parted company in the First Act. But also Perdita 
is discovered by the most certain evidence to be his lost 
daughter, who is thus restored to him together with a son-in- 
law in place of the deceased Mamilius. But, to complete the 
influence of this realm, Autolycus, the rogue of the pastoral 
world, sees and confesses the mistake of his former life, re- 
pents, and asks the intercession of the two shepherds who 
have been rewarded for their- humanity and honesty, and are 
now in high favor with therulers. Thus the negative charac- 
ter of the humble class is transformed in this atmosphere of 
repentance, and both the collisions of the pastoral world are 
here harmonized. 

But the final and grandest restoration is yet to be accom- 


plished. The entire company, at the earnest request of Per- - 


dita, who longs to behold her mother, go to see the statue of 
Hermione in possession of Paulina, the fame of which has 
been artfully noised abroad. The theatrical effects and beau- 
tiful motives of this scene need not be given in detail: the 


statue moves, descends, and embraces Leontes—it is his liv- 


ing wife Hermione. Her existence has been prolonged only in 
hope of the return of her daughter, though her son was dead 
and her husband alienated. That hope is now fulfilled in 
Perdita, who kneels and receives her mother’s blessing. Thus 
the original diremption between husband and wife, which 
caused the play, has been overcome—the action is ended. 
If we turn back to the first part, we find that every violated 
principle has been made good—Personal Relation, the Fami- 
ly, the State, and also Religion, which has been-satisfied by 
the Repentance. Two persons, however, do not return: Prince 


Mamilius, whose loss is partly at least compensated by the 
ix—7 
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gain of a son-in-law, and Antigonus, the husband of Paulina. 
But she, too, obtains her reward in a new husband, one whom 
we may suppose to be more congenial to her nature than An- 
tigonus. Camillo, at the request of the King, is united to 
her; the male and the female mediatorial characters of the 


play belong together. 


If we now bring before the mind the various elements of 
the drama, we observe that there is first portrayed the civil- 
ized State in which adiremption takes place, being produced 
by the guilt of its king. This guilt causes a flight to a primi- 
tive condition, to a pastoral world, which in its turn developes 
contradictions which bring about its dissolution. But the 
monarch repents of his guilt which called forth the diremp- 
tion; he undoes his deed without, and reconstructs his char- 
acter within. Hence there results a third part, whose theme 
is the restoration of the separated members, and the result- 
ing unity and harmony of the two previous contradictory 
spheres. Guilt produces the division, repentance produces 
the reconciliation. Repentance is therefore the pivotal prin- 
ciple of the entire drama, but it has not generally received 
that prominence from critics which its importance requires. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


Rosenkranz’s Summary of Logic. 


[The following brief summary of Logic is translated from Karl Rosen- 
kranz’s Wissenschaft der Logischen Idee, p. 194 et sqq. It will prove 
suggestive to those who seek a genetic order in the sequence of the parts of 
Logic. Upon reflection, one will see that these parts are so arranged that 
the abstract or simplest comes first, and is followed by a part which seems 
to be the very thing to correct the deficiency of the first, and this by a third 
which combines the two former synthetically. From the beginning on to 
the last there is a struggle for fit and adequate expression of truth in its 
universal and necessary form; and when this is not exhaustive, the subse- 
quent forms try to make it so. For a more expanded treatment of this, the 
reader is referred to Hegel's First Principle, vol. iii. of the Jour. Spec. 
Phil., and, for a genial and less abstract exposition, to C. C. Everett’s Sci- 
ence of Thought, Boston, 1869.—Ep1ror.] 


The Notion is the unity of the Universal, the Particular, and the Indi- 
vidual—A is a,b,c. Each of these moments may be referred to the other 
—Judgment. The moment that is determined is the Subject; that which 
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determines, the Predicate. The Determination has or has not existence in 
the Subject. The Inherence or Non-inherence is fortuitous: Affirmative 
Judgment—a is b; or Negative Judgment—a is not 6. The Inherence or 
Non-inherence of a determination—a is not 6, Limitative Judgment. Not 
generally, therefore, is a, b; buf only this a is b, Singular Judgment. But 
not only this a, but also this, and this, and this, &c.; i.e. some or many a’s 
are 6: Particular Judgment. Hence all those a’s, in so far as, taken indi- 
vidually, they can be summed, are 6: Universal Judgment. Not merely 
through the common possession of some determination, but as being iden- 
tical in their essence, all a’s are necessarily 6: Categorical Judgment. If, 
then, a is, b must be; because a cannot exist without being 6—Hypotheti- 
cal Judgment. The Distinction of the Universal from itself is the Particu- 
lar—a is either 6 or c: Disjunctive Judgment. In its immediate actuality 
the subject has some determination—a is b: Assertive Judgment. Whether 
this determination is one corresponding to its essence, or (only) a possible 
one, depends upon the actuality of the notion of the essence—if a is, then b 
is: c may be a; then c will also be 6; but whether c be a is a question— 
Problematical Judgment. If the Reality corresponds to the Notion, then 
a, as c, is b—Apodeictic Judgment. The Subject corresponds to its Notion - 
because its Reality is so determined. The Actuality, as so determined, can- 
no. .¢ otherwise: it is necessary. All subjects, so determined, are, in this 
point, necessarily identical—a is 6; cisa; therefore c is 6. Because the 
Individual is a Particular it is a Universal. By this mediation of one mo- 
ment of the Notion through the others, the Judgment becomes the Syllogism. 
The Individual, as such, is the sum of manifold determinations, which may 
relate themselves variously. Such determinations, therefore, occupy the 
position of particulars, and these particulars, in themselves, belong to a 
circle which includes them in it as its universality. a is b; cis a; therefore 
cis6. aexists actually in c: the conclusion is affirmative. But it might 
as well be true that a did not exist in c, although its actuality in it were 
possible; then c would exclude a from it, and the conclusion would be 
negative: ais b; cis nota; therefore c is not 6. The determination, as 
being a mere inherence, is consequently only a fortuitously actual one, and 
the conclusion therefore must limit itself to the singularity of the subject. 
Alla’s are b; this cis a; therefore cis 6. But the actuality of inherence 
is evidently possible not merely for c, but also for other subjects; d, e, f, g, 


‘Ah, i, k, &c., are also b; if these many a@’s, viz. d—k, be b, then all other 


a’s, viz. l, m, n, 0, &c., will also be 6B—the Inductive Conclusion. If a is 
b, and c is a, then cis 6. The determinateness of a subject includes the 
same, through its identity with that of another in other predicates besides 
this one—the Analogical Conclusion. The true basis, however, of the iden- 
tity of all individual subjects in the totality of their predicates is the unity 
of their essence. The individuals, then, coincide, because they must coin- 
cide. The relativity of the coincidence of more or fewer subjects in more 
or fewer points is eliminated in the absoluteness of the identical Notion, 
whose necessity is the universal necessity of all the subjects in its sphere; 
or, a8 we may also say, the inherence of the subsumption raises itself to the 
immanence of the organic division of the Notion into Universality, Parti- 
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cularity, and Individuality, as the distinction of genus, species, and indi- 
vidual. All individuals of a kind or genus are in their essence indentical; 
all a’s are essentially 6; cis a; therefore c is 6—Categorical Inference. If, 
therefore, all a@’s are essentially 5, and c is a, then c must be 6—Hypotheti- 
cal Inference. The universal notion distinguishes itself in its particularity. 
A is a, b; cis A; therefore it is either a or 6—Disjunctive Inference. The 
inherence-infcrence is assertive, because it is fortuitous that this determin- 
ateness belongs just to this subject. The subsumption-inference is proble- 
matical, because this individual subject may be an exception from the 
rest; because, besides these subjects, even though they be many and may 
pass as all, there are others possible; finally, because, from the existence 
of this predicate in two subjects, it does not follow that a predicate which 
is found with the one, must therefore necessarily exist with the other. The 
immanence-inference is apodeictic; for the essence of the genus is that of 
the species, and that of the species that of the individuals. The individual 
is what it is only as its species, and the species is what it is only as its 
genus. The connection of the individual, through the particular, with the 
universal is one that cannot be severed; -for the universal posits itself, 
through the particular, in the individual, or, more correctly speaking, as 
the individual. The disjunctive judgment is the developed Notion, and the 
disjunctive inference is the inference of the all-sided mediation of necessity, 
in which the Reality compares itself with its Notion, and the extension is 
therefore bounded by the content itself. The Notion presents to us, at first, 
the yet ideal, simple unity of its moments. These divide up, first in fortu- 
itous determinations, then in different numbers, and finally in the necessity 
of their essential connection. From these different relations they return, 
through the mediation of the individual moments, back to the unity of the 


Notion. 
Translated by THOMAS DAVIDSON. 


Professor Vera on Strauss. 


Professor Vera writes from Naples that the second edition of his French 
Translation of Hegel’s Logic (vol. i. of the ‘‘Encyclopsdia”) has lately been 
published in Paris. It appears in two volumes, and is very much enlarged 
by the addition of notes and reviews of recent systems hostile to the Hege- 
lian. His translation of the Philosophy of Religion, which has been prom- 
ised so long, is now actually going through the press in Paris. We anticipate 
a very favorable reception of this treatment of the work wherein Hegel has 
expounded with great clearness the ideas of the various religions, and espe- 
cially those of Christianity. An English translation would make an epoch 
in Theology. 

Professor Vera animadverts on the communication of Professor David- 
son in the July number regarding his volume on Strauss et l’'ancienne et la 
nouvelle foi. In reply to the first point, ‘‘He who knows only one philoso- 
phy knows none,” he says: ‘“‘ What should we think of a man who would 
come forward and say, ‘Plato, Aristotle, Schelling, and Hegel, did not 
know a jot about. philosophy, because they considered their philosophy as 
the only true philosophy’?” It belongs to the philosopher to regard his 
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system as the only true one; for truth is one, and philosophy can be only 
one system. 

In respect to the point made that “Strauss was an eminent writer, a 
profound logician, and a man of very great learning, &c.,” he suggests that 
the only point in question here is the one concerning Dr. Strauss as he 
appears in his last book. ‘‘Now Mr. D. says that Dr. Strauss is not bound 
to accept the principles of the Hegelian philosophy, and that I have no 
right to criticise him from the Hegelian point of view and with arguments 
founded on the Hegelian doctrine. But what are we to understand by not 
being bound? Of course, a madman is not bound as a madman to admit 
reason, or an obdurate criminal is not bound as an obdurate criminal to 


_listen to the judge’s arguments. But in our case the contest is between rea- 


son and reason, so that I as Hegelian not only have a right but am bound to 
demonstrate to Strauss, on the strength of the Hegelian philosophy, that 
he is in error, and that his doctrine is false and untenable; and Strauss ts 
sound to submit to the demonstration if the demonstration be a rational 
one.” Hence the point at issue is whether Professor Vera has made out his 
case against Strauss or not. Hence he appeals to his book as the witness 
on this point. He turns next to the question of Christianity and remarks: 
“TItis well known that one of the tenets of Hegelianism is that the Chris- 
tian religion is the absolute religion. The problem is certainly most diffi- 
cult, as difficult as the problem of philosophy itself; and this Hegelian 
theory, its meaning and purport, cannot be rightly understood but by going 
deeply into the system of Spirit. I need hardly add that I fully admit the 
theory, which I have endeavored, as far as lies in me, to explain and eluci- 
date both in the chair and in my writings.” 

Here are Mr. Davidson’s words: 
“ Although we are among those who do not deny all validity to religion 
(religion has of course its value and its special place in the hearts of those 
who cannot raise their mind to the philosophical point of view), yet we 
affirm that religion as such can never be ab-oiute either virtually-or other- 
wise, and that even as it is becoming more and more philosophical, i.e. is 
drawing nearer to the absolute, ceases to be religion and becomes philoso- 
phy. Thus on this point we quite agree with Dr. Strauss, who, in our 
opinion, does only strive against a religion which is become an obstacle to 
progress, and consequently werse than useless. It does not follow that we 
om. -— philosophy which Strauss would substitute for christianity; far 

Professor Vera thinks that if Strauss’s philosophy is not to be admitted 
4s good in itself and as better than Christianity, that he has no right to 
reject Christianity. ‘‘ For, scientifically and rationally speaking, no one 
has a right to reject a doctrine unless he is prepared to show that he is 
in possession of a better and more rational one. Or, if religion has only 
& value for those who cannot become philosophers, then it has no objective 
value, no value in itself, and consequently no value at all. On the contra- 
Ty, if it have a value, it must have a value for the philosopher also: and I 
would say more for the philosopher than for others; for the philosopher, 
if he be really so, will understand the reason of its value—i.e. its ra- 
tional principle—and necessity, and consequently its beneficial influence 
on the man’s whole being and existence. In other words, the special 
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business of philosophy is to know and love truth, and whatever truth there 
is in the various spheres of Being and Thought. Now, if religion rests on 
no principle, on no necessity, on no truth, it has no value whatever either 
for the philosopher or for any one else, and the most urgent duty for man- 
kind would be to get rid of it as a useless, obstructive, and baneful institu- 
tion. But if it rest on truth, this must be an absolute truth, as a truth which 
is not absolute is no truth—a remark which applies to truth in general, but 
more particularly to religion, whose object is God, the absolute truth. 
Now Mr. D. says that there is no sucha thing as an absolute religion either 
virtually or otherwise; adding, as a proof, I suppose, that religion as it 
draws nearer to the absolute ceases to be religion and becomes philosophy. 
Well, I say that if there be no absolute religion there is no absolute at all, 
not even the Absolute as the special object of philosophy, and that the uni- 
verse is made up of fortuitous elements, of accidents. Then the doctrine 
of Strauss, that doctrine which seems so unpalatable to Mr. Davidson, 
namely, that chaos is the absolute principle of the universe, would, be the 
right one. For it is clear that the argument, if admitted as holding good 
for religion, must be equally admitted as holding good for all things. If 
there be nothing absolute in religion, or, which comes to the same, if reli- 
gion be not founded on absolute principle, there is no reason why political 
and social life, art, science itself—in one word, the whole system of Nature 
and Spirit—should be founded on such a principle. 

According to Mr. Davidson, religion by drawing nearer and nearer to phi- 
losophy ceases to be religion and becomes philosophy. Here too we have an 
argument or a statement which we can apply to anything else. So we can 
say: the polygon by a successive addition of sides and angles is drawing 
nearer and nearer to a circle, until it ceases to be a polygon and becomes a 
circle; or inorganic matter, by developing itself and going through various 
forms and combinatious, becomes organic matter. But what are we to 
understand by this ceasing and this becoming? Are we to understand that 
the polygon and the inorganic matter as such are not possessed of a specific 
nature, and that they can become circle and organic matter in such a way 
as to disappear from the whole as a polygon and inorganic matter? But 
this would be simply absurd. And so it would be with regard to religion. 
Thus, however near religion may approach philosophy, religion will remain 
religion and philosophy will remain philosophy. And it is in this sense 
that we Hegelians say that there is an absolute religion. We do not say 
that religion is the absolute, but that there is an absolute religion, and that 
this religion is the Christian religion. We say and demonstrate it as phi- 
losophers, and philosophy in this sense may be considered as the demon- 
stration of the absolute truth, which is the principle of Christianity ; not of 
Christianity as it is in history or in any limited or transient form, but in its 
universal, eternal, and absolute idea. This is our teaching and our credo 
in religion. 

Professor Vera thinks, therefore, that whatever learning and logical skil! 
Strauss may have exhibited in his earlier works, it does not suffice to shield 
him from severe animadversion for his illogical negative attitude toward 
Christianity in his latest book. It will be remembered that Strauss in his 
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first great work, although skeptical to the last degree as to the historical 
accessories of Christianity, yet ascribed a profound significance to the 
“Dogmatic Import of the Life of Christ.”” Yet even in his earlier ‘‘ Life of 
Jesus” he sets up the abstract idea of ‘‘Humanity” in place of the concrete 
individual person of Christ. This is equivalent in Theology to denying the 
Trinity, and such denial carried out to its logical results is a denial of indi- 
vidual immortality to men. Hence the failure on Strauss’s part to seize 
the principle of Personality as he found it in Hegel’s system, left him with 
the merely negative or abstract universal as his highest principle, and with 
this only Pantheism is possible. There can be no individual which is essen- 
tially generic, i.e. individual and species in one—fuom the latter stand- 
point. The Concrete Universal, which Hegel proved to be the highest 
principle—agreeing in this respect with Plato, Aristotle, Thomas Aquinas, 
Leibnitz, Spinoza (infinitum actu whose relation is Love, Ethics: Part V., 
Propp. xvi., xxxii. Cor., xxxiii., xxxvii., xxxix. Schol.) and very many 
other speculative thinkers—is not abstract identity but identity in differ- 
ence, as it is found in self-activity or self-determination, or as it appears in 
conscious being. 


Krause’s Philosophy. 


Frédérick de Rougemont, in his La Philosophie de Vhistoire aux diffe- 
rentes ages de Vhumanité (Paris, 1874), in speaking of Krause’s philosophy, 
takes occasion to say: “‘Krause is not less great through his private virtues 
than through his philosophical genius. His original and profound philosophy 
is in the form of Theism. Krause re-discovered the living God of revelation. 
On that very account the fashionable philosophers of the day tried to kill him 
by silence. The Germans closed their ears against this severe voice arous- 
ing them to virtue, and thereby disturbing their charming dreams of science 
and poetry. The ethical doctrines of Kant and Fichte were not more severe 
than those of Krause. Krause has founded the Science of Living, or the 
science of the development of human nature in regard to both the indivi- 
dual and mankind. He has discovered the Law of History; this makes him 


immortal as a philosopher of history. He has re-formed the philosophy of 


history into a practical and prophetical art, the Art of Living; that is, the 
art of walking in, and leading others by the right path to the final destination 
of mankind. We are thankful to Krause for his personal God, and for the 
infinite value which he attributes to each individual man, and which he 
understands how to harmonize with man’s duties towards the world as a 
whole. We are thankful to him also for his reverence for the past, for his 
faith in the power of truth to effect the highest development of our race 
without having recourse to violence, and for the love-union of the soul with 
God, which he pronounces the highest object of the individual and of man- 
kind in general. The philosophy of history, which he has raised to the 
rank of the first of all sciences, owes to him the philosophical formulation 
of four periods, which have been indicated already in the Old ‘l'estament, it 
is true, but which Krause discovered independently, namely: 

“1. Progress, through development, from germinal unity to unfolded 
unity. 
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“2. The series of successive and each-other-relieving ideals which the 
divine authority permits temporary establishments to work out. 

3. The great phenomena of creation, and new life in the divers — 
and ages of Nature and mankind. 

‘4, The comprehension of the ultimate ideal of mankind as an organ- 
ism.” A. E. KROEGER. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Lecture on Buddhist Nihilism, by F. Max Miiller, M.A., Professor of Comparative 
Philology in the University of Oxford. Delivered before the general meetin 
of the Association of German Philologists at Kiel, 28th September, 1 1869. 
Translated from the German by Alex. s. New York: Asa K. Butts & 
Co., 36 Dey street. Price 10 cts. 


The following passages settle the dispute as to whether “‘Nirvana” means 
annihilation, or elevation above the senses and passions: 


‘“*No person who reads with attention the metaphysical speculations on the 
Nirvana, contained in the Buddhist Canon, can arrive at any other conviction 
than that expressed by Burnouf, viz.: That Nirvana, the highest aim, the sum- 
mum bonum of Buddhism, is the absolute nothing. 

*“ Burnouf adds, however, that this doctrine, in its crude one, appears only 
in the third part of the Canon, the so-called Abhidharma, but not in the first 
and second parts, in the Sutras, the sermons, and the Vinaya, the ethics, which 
together bear the name of Dharma or Law. He next points out that, according 
to some ancient authorities, this entire part of the Canon was desigiated as ‘not 
pronounced by Buddha.’ These are, at once, two important limitations. I 
add a third, and maintain that sayings of the Buddha occur in the first and 
second parts of the Canon which are in open contradiction to this metaphysical 
Nihilism. 

“Now as regards the soul, or the self, the existence of which, according to 
the orthodox metaphysics, is purely phenomenal, a sentence attributed to the 
Buddha says, ‘Self is the Lord of Self, who else could be the Lord?’ And again, 
‘A man who controls himself enters the untrodden land through his own self- 
controlled self.’ And this untrodden land is the Nirvana. 

“Nirvana certainly means extinction, whatever its later arbitrary interpreta- 
tions may have been, and seems therefore to imply, even etymologically, a real 
blowing out or passing away. But Nirvana occurs also in the Brahmanic writ- 
ings as synonymous with Moksha, Nivritti,and other words, all designating the 
highest stage of spiritual liberty and bliss, but not annihilation. Nirvana may 
mean the extinction of many things — of selfishness, desire, and sin — without 
going so far as the extinction of subjective consciousness. Further, if we con- 
sider that Buddha himself, after he had already seen Nirvana, still remains on 
earth until his body falls a prey to death; that Buddha appears, in the legends, 
to his disciples even after his death,—it seems to me that all these circumstances 
are hardly reeoncilable wih the orthodox metaphysical doctrine of Nirvana. 

‘«What does it mean when Buddha calls reflection the path of immortality, 
and thoughtlessness the path of death? Buddhaghosha, a learned man of the 
fifth century, here explains immortality by Nirvana, and that this also was Bud- 
dha’s thought is clearly established by-a passage following immediately after: 


| 
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These wise people, meditative, steady, always possessed of strong powers, attain 
to Nirvana, the highest happiness.’ Can this be annihilation? and would such 
expressions have been used by the founder of this new religion, if what he called 
immortality had, in his own idea, been annihilation? 

“J could quote many more such passages did I not fear to tire you. Nirvana 
occurs even in the purely moral sense of quietness and absence of passion. 
¢When a man can bear everything without uttering a sound,’ says Buddha, ‘he 
has attained Nirvana.’ Quiet long-suffering he calls the highest Nirvana; he 
who has conquered passion and hatred is said to enter into Nirvana. 

“In other passayes, Nirvana is described as the result of just knowledge. 
There we read: ‘Hunger or desire is the worst ailment, the body the greatest 
of all evils; where this is properly known, there is Nirvana, the greatest 
happiness.’ 

‘When it is said in one passage that Rest (Santi) is the highest bliss, it is said 
in another that Nirvana is the highest bliss. 

“Buddha says: *The sages who injure nobody, and who always control their 
body, they will go to the unchangeable place (Nirvana), where, if they have 
gone, they will suffer no more. 

“Nirvana is called the quiet place, the immortal place, even simply that which 
is immortal; and the expression occurs, that the wise dived into this immortal. 
As, according to Buddha, everything that was made, everything that was put 
together, passes away again and resolves itself into its component parts, he 
calls in contradistinction that which is not made, i.e. the uncreated and eternal, 
Nirvana. He says: ‘When you have understood the destruction of all that was 
made, you will understand that which was not made.’ Whence. it appears that 
even for him a certain something exists which is not made, which is eternal and 
imperishable. 

“On considering such sayings, to which many more might be added, one 
recognizes in them a conception of Nirvana altogether irreconcilable with the 
Nihilism of the third part of the Buddhist Canon. The question in such matters 
is not a more or less, but an aut-aut. If these sayings have maintained them- 
selves in spite of their contradiction to orthodox metaphysics, the only explana- 
tion, in my opinion, is, that they were too firmly fixed in the tradition which 
went back to Buddha and his disciples. What Bishop Bigandet and others rep- 


resent as the popular view of the Nirvana, in contradistinction to that of the 
. Buddhist divines, was, if I am not mistaken, the conception of Buddha and his 


disciples. It represented the entrance of the soul into rest, a subduing of all 
wishes and desires, indifference to joy and pain, to good and evil, an absorption 
of the soul in itself, and a freedom from the circle of existences from birth to 
death, and from death to a new birth. This is still the meaning which educated 
people attach to it, whilst to the minds of the larger masses Nirvana suggests 
rather the idea of a Mohammedan paradise or of blissful Elysian fields.” 


Hamlet’s Insanity. By Horatio R. bec aa ta M.D., of Boston, Mass. Reprinted 
from the ‘Chicago Medical Journal” for September, 1873. 


Dr. Maudsley defines insanity to be 
“‘a morbid derangement, generally chronic, of the supreme cerebral centres— 
the gray matter of the cerebral convolutions, or the intellectorium commune, 
giving rise to perverted freedom, defective or erroneous ideation, and discordant 
conduct, conjointly or separately ; and more or less incapacitating the individual 
for his due social relations.” 


The question how a character in a work of fiction could be pronounced 
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insane in accordance with this definition, might be supposed difficult to 
answer for the reason that the fictitious character lives not in a brain of his 
own, but in that of the poet cr his reader. Dr. Bigelow remarks in the 
course of a brief discussion and analysis of the play: 


‘¢Then he is informed by the ghost of the manner in which his father had died. 
This was the only stimulus needed to create that disruption of the ideational 
centres in respect to their anastomoses for which they had already been paved, 
and which resulted in that melancholic condition which ceased only with death, 
Is it not easy of comprehension how an overwrought mind, congenitally unre- 
liable, could be turned aside from a normal condition by a series of such life-long 
shocks? Notice too the manner in which such information is given! ‘The ghost, 
first seen by Horatio and others, then by Hamlet, what was it but an ideal crea- 
tion—a hallucination arising out of the overstrained cell in which had festered 
the dominant idea of the recently buried king; the residual force of the impres- 
sion which had been formed during the life of the king, and which, acted on 
powerfully by the emotions, thus spent itself externally ?”’ 
Die Philosophie des Bewusstseins, in Bezug auf das Bose und das Uebel, von Dr. M. 

Franz Bicking. Von Dr. Franz Hoffmann. Leipzig: Oswald Mutze. 

This is a review of a posthumous work of Dr. Bicking, written by Dr. 
Hoffmann of Halle for the ‘‘Spiritische-rationalisch Zeitschrift” and printed 
separately. He first makes an exposition of the work and then criticises it. 


‘The author seems to have taken his way through Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, 
Spinoza, Schelling, and Hegel. The absolute substance is for him the Knowing 
activity which determines itself as Willing and Capacity, and thus becomes Self- 
consciousness. The original self-consciousness is the absolute personality which 
embraces the efficient and final causes of all, and constitutes its freedom and 
necessity. The unconditioned consciousness is truly known through this alone, 
that it creates the world and thereby exhibits its entire nature in itself. Hence 
the immanent God is transcendental. The world is necessary and eternal. 
Development presupposes something already complete. Development is a 
becoming and its presupposition is something eterna]. The struggle of the 
internal for its external manifestation is the stuggle toward manifoldness. The 


* manifold in juxtaposition is space; in succession, time. Space and time are the 


most general ideas for what exists; their content is matter, the abstract unity 
of the two, &c. &e.”’ : 

‘*Since the author makes the unconditioned Being that lies at the bottom of 
all appearance to be original consciousness, absolute personality, on¢ could have 
hoped that he would have avoided semi-pantheism as well as full pantheism. 
But he has fallen into the former, since according to him the unconditioned con- 
sciousness attains to true consciousness in its objectivity and person only in the 
act of procession from its all-embracing Essence, and in the creation of exter- 
nality enters itself into true actuality. Were God truly conscious of Himself only 
through His creation of the world, then He would not be self-sufficing without 
the world, not perfect apart from it, but only with it, through it, and in it. But 
since God’s perfection cannot be something reached through evolution in time, 
but must transcend time, the creation of the world must be an eternal act, and 
the world in its totality be co-eternal with God and one and the same in Essence. 
But were the world co-eternal with God, one in Essence with Him and perfect 
in Him, His own actualized perfection, then it could no more fall out of this per- 
fection than God could fall out of His own perfection. Whoever assumes the 
possibility of the lapse of a world the same in essence as God, must suppose at 
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the same time the lapse of God Himself as possible; or, more definitely, the lapse 

of His self-actualizing, of His immanent Position, from the unity, from the cen- 

tre of God.” 

It seems somewhat strange that the attribution of self-consciousness to the 
Absolute should not be considered “ semi-pantheistic” by Dr. Hoffmann, 
since the act of self-consciousness is the act of objectifying one’s self, and 
hence the act of externalizing one’s self—the act of sundering the unity of 
self into antitheses and thus of making the one finite or imperfect. This 
act of self-knowing in the Absolute is viewed as the eternal creation of the 
world by Hegel, whom Dr. Hoffmann charges with absurdity in his criti- 
cism. Let one consider only two points: what the effect of cognition which 
sunders into subject and object would have upon the idea of the Absolute, 
and remember that this idea is inseparable from that of consciousness. 
Secondly, let him inquire whether such objectivity as would adhere to the 
object of the divine thought would not be sufficiently objective for all phases 
of temporal existence that we are acquainted with. We apprehend that it 
will not be called Pantheism justly when its (the world’s) every phase 
(positive and negative) is seen to be posited through the divine Will. 

The Grammar of Painting and Engraving. Translated from the French of Blanc’s 
Grammaize des art et du dessin, by Kate Newell Doggett. With the Original 
Illustrations. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1874. 

The French have a most happy faculty for popular exposition. Matters above 
the ordinary comprehension may be translated by a Frenchman in such a way 
as to prove very entertaining. In this elegant translation we have the technics of 
Painting and Engraving made so intelligible and interesting that the common 
reader who has never heard of these things may approach them without tedium 
or perplexity. This is the best of all books for the general reader who desires to 
know the standards and rules of criticism of works of Art in this sphere. 

The principles of composition and the devices invented by the genial artists 
to portray their subjects, the drawing, the attitude, the gesture, the laws of com- 
plementary colors, the principles of chiaroscuro, the correspondence of moral 
expression to light and color,—all these things are discussed comprehensively 
and clearly. Certain conventionalities of Painting vary, and must vary, accord- 
ing to the character of the work and the nature of the surface the artist has to 
cover. ‘Thus there are the special fields of Painting to be discussed: fresco paint- 
ing, wax painting, painting in distemper, ceilings and cupolas, oil painting, 
pastel painting, enamel painting, &c. &c., all of which are characterized and 
distinguished in a happy manner. Then the different kinds of painting belong 
to the lower or higher method according as imitation or style plays in them the 
principal réle, and here he distinguishes the painting of landscapes, animals, 
battles and hunting scenes, and portraits. 

Under the head of Engraving there comes quite naturally the consideration 
of the proper manner of transferring the effects of the colors of the painting to 
the simple light and shade of the engraving. 

Engraving on copper, aquafortis engraving, mezzotint, aquatint, wood en- 
graving, and engraving in cameo, are successively discussed, and a chapter on 
Lithography completes the subject. ‘he remarks scattered throughout the 
Volume on the celebrated works ot Art by Rembrandt, Albert Diirer, Holbein, 
Raphael, Claude Lorraine, Michael Angelo, and others, are very suggestive, 


especially where they are illustrated by engravings, of which there are about fifty 
in the book. , 
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Studies in Poetry and Philosophy. By J. C. Shairp, Principal of the United Cot. 
lege of St. Salvator and St. Leonard, St. Andrews, author of ‘Culture and 
Religion.””, New York: Hurd & Houghton. 

The four essays included in this volume are: I. Wordsworth; II. Coleridge; 
Ill. Keble; IV. The Moral Motive Power. The essay on Coleridge is perhaps 
the most valuable, as offering a coherent account of the growth and development 
of that influential thinker. It traces him through his career as follower of Hart- 
ley; then as student of the mystics, Tauler, Boehme, George Fox, William Law; 
next as disciple of Kant, whom he adopted substantially as his master for the 
rest of his life. Mr. Shairp omits allusion to Schelling’s influence upon Cole- 
ridge, which was certainly quite considerable. 

A Treatise concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge. By George Berkeley, 
D.D., formerly Bishop of Cloyne. With Prolegomena, and with Annotations, 
select, translated. and original. By Charles P. Krauth, D.D., Professor of 
Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, and Vice-Provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1874. 

This work is one of a series of ‘Philosophical Classics” projected by the pub- 
lishers, and its excellence will cause philosophical students to look with interest 
for subsequent volumes of the series. The most important portion of the book is 
the critical apparatus accompanying the treatise of Berkeley and occupying up- 
wards of 300 out of the 400 pages of the entire work. In the Prolegomena Dr, 
Krauth treats exhaustively of the precursors of Berkeley and of his opponents 
and of the nature of Idealism, then also of the followers of Berkeley and of the chief 
philosophers who have represented Idealism. He treats Hume as the “skeptical 
idealist,’ Kant as the “critical idealist,” Fichte as the “subjective idealist,” 
Schelling as the “ objective,’ Hegel as the ‘‘ absolute,’’ and Schopenhauer as the 
*‘theoretical’’ idealist. Professor Fraser’s Preface is inserted and the Annotations 
of Ueberweg. Under the head of ‘Summaries of Berkeley’s System,’’ Dr. Krauth 
has industriously collected the opinions on Berkeley given by Reid, Kant, Plat- 
ner, Hillebrand, Tennemann, Hegel, Krug, Rothenflue, Nichol, Brockhaus, 
Schwegler, Fraser, Scholten, Ueberweg, and Vogel. He traces its influence 
upon Jonathan Edwards, Ferrier, Grote, Mansel, Mill, and others. He gives 
the objections urged against the system by Samuel Clarke, Andrew Baxter, 
Reid, Voltaire, Diderot, Beattie, Oswald, Dugald Stewart, Buhle, Tennemann, 
Hegel, Erdmann, Thomas Brown, McCosh, and others. 

In the same style we have ‘‘ Estimates of Berkeley,” compiled from numer- 
ous sources, followed by definitions of idealism collected in the same way. 
The original expositions of the several systems by Dr. Krauth are of per- 
manent value, especially that of Schopenhauer. To the classification of differ- 
ent species of idealism as skeptical, subjective, objective, absolute, theoretical, 
&c. &c., we note that ‘theological’? is applied to the idealism of Berkeley 
and “ problematical’’ to that of Descartes. Perhaps that of Jacobi should be 
called *sentimental.”? The classification by means of descriptive adjectives is, 
however, rather cheap, and condcive to superficiality in philosophy. It leads 
to a conceited manner of dealing with great thinkers on the part of young men. 
With a good supply of labels obtained from his prof-ssor at college, the youth 
sallies forth, and finds it far more convenient to label the thinkers of the world 
than to master their systems by patient thought. Having mastered Cousin’s 
distinctions of idealism, materialism, skepticism, and mysticism, the student 
found it his chief business to classify philosophers like minerals in a cabinet, and, 
being an eclectic, he believed in no one of them. 


— work of Dr. Krauth is a credit to American scholarship and philosophic 
study. 
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lement to the Calculus of ions. By John Paterson, A.M. Read before 
e Albany Institute, Nov. 3, 1874. 
The author gives in this pamphlet his theory of the origin of motion, sound, 
heat, light, electricity, magnetism, and lastly life itself, both vegetable and ani- 
mal, from one single principle—emanation or repulsion. 


Cavour et U’Eglise libre dons Etat libre. Par A. Vera. Professeur de Philosophie 
a iene de Naples, Ancien Professeur de Philosophie 4 l’Université de 
France. ition francaise, avec un préface et des notes. Paris: Germer 
Baillitre. 1874. 

In an extended preface (88 pages) Professor Vera considers the criticism of 
Treitschke upon his book. This preface, and the notes scattered throughout the 
volume, have been added since the Italian edition .n 1871.(announced in this jour- 
nal in January, 1872). He combats the idea of an utter separation of Church and 
State in the sense that the State should have nothing to do with Religion. He 
would not endorse the first amendment of the Constitution: ‘‘ Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free ex- 
ercise thereof.”” He quotes Professor Tayler Lewis of Union College, who says 
in a le‘ter on the unity of Italy: ‘Ihe day of church and state is gone * * * 
but an absolute divorce bet ween the state and religion, that is another and very 
different matter. It is an experiment yet to be tried. * * * There may bea 
state without a bishop. without a priesthood, without a church; but there can- 
not be a State without a God—a God acknowledged. ‘Lhe opposite idea is not 
simply anti-religious; it is anti-social, anti-national, suicidal. To express it all 
ina single, most significant term, it is utterly and hopelessly disorganizing. 
There is danger in both directions, and that, too, not merely of moral disorder, 
but as directly threatening our cherished idea of American nationality.” 

Professor Vera remarks on this statement quoted: ‘‘ What is the thought 
uppermost in these words—a thought expressed, indeed, in a vague, indefinite, 
and even contradictory fashion, but nevertheless a just thought and one which 
gives to these words sense an! importance? It is this, that the doctrine of sepa- 
ration is a doctrine which disorganizes society. And, in fact, it does disorganize 
society, because it breaks the unity of Spirit. The writer says that a state may 
exist even without bishops or church, but that it cannot exist as an atheistical 
state, or, using his words, * without God, and without an acknowledged God.’ It 
isa contradiction, or rather an inconsequence, and ‘one of those inconsequencvs into 
which one falls when he does nut consider truth in its concrete and systematic 
nature. A religion without a church is, as I have shown, an abstraction, a reli- 
gious atomism. Now, what is meant by a God recognized and ‘acknowledged 
by the state’? It is evidently a religion recognized and acknowledged by the 
state.” He continues to comment on Professor Lewis’s position, and his fear that 
the stute is menaced by Catholicism, and poinis out that this danger is supposed 
to come precisely from the separation of the state and church, as Cavour recom- 
mended, and as actually exists in America. He thinks that the Catholic Church, 
in its ability to use the separation of church aud state to its own advantage, 
proves its sagacity, or even more—its greatness and its truth. “Its truth con- 
sists in the fact that Catholicism does not recognize the separation of church and 
state, nor liberty in the separation, and accordingly that it does not admit the 
subordination of the church to the state.” 

In subsequent chapters Professor Vera discusses: true and false conciliation ; 
liberty; inseparability of force, right, and liberty; can there be a religion 
without a church? can one reduce religious instruction to moral, and discard 
the mystical portion? the idea of religion and of the state, and their mutual re- 
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lation; the reasons for their conflict; Catholicism and Protestantism; relation 
of philosophy to religion; doctrine of the Trinity according to the church, and 
the idea of philosophy. He makes out Protestantism to be an advance on Cathol- 
icism, notwithstanding he defends the unity of church and state. 

Der Pessimismus und seine Gegner. Von A. Taubert. Berlin: Carl Duncker’s 

Verlag. 1873. 

Mr. Taubert considers in this book —(a) The value of life and its true esti- 
mate; (+) Private property and labor; (c) Love; (d) Sympathy; (e¢) Natural 
happiness; (f) Happiness as zesthetic view of the world; (g) Happiness as vir. 
tue; (4) Happiness in view of the next world; (+) Happiness as historic perspec- 
tive of the future; Pessimism and Life. He finally concludes with a critique of 
Ludwig Weis’s three volumes published under the title of Anti-Materialism. 
The Philos of Spiritualism, and the Patho and Treatment of Medi i 

Two By Frederic R. Marvin, ., Professor of Payehologia 

Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence in the New York Free Medical Colle 

for Women. Read before the New York Liberal Club, March 20 and 27, 187. 

New York: Asa K. Butts & Co. 1874. Price $1 cloth and 50 cts. paper. 

Dr. Marvin is firmly convinced that all spiritual phenomena, not conscious 
legerdemain, are produced by physically diseased organisms, which can be abated 
by a dose of assafcetida and spirits of ammonia. He is disposed to explain even 
the nightly trances of St. Theresa and St. Catharine de Siene by physical de- 
rangement. ‘‘Buddha, Confucius and Mahommed could never have founded 
their immortal religions in England or America, for we are too cold-blooded 
and slow in our development and too thoughtful in our culture to seize very 
suddenly the revelations of tie heart.” ‘The religious and sexual instincts are 
very closely united —so closely united as to be inseparable.”’ Dr. Marvin ex- 
plains soul to be the liberation of force at nervous centres. ‘The utilization of 
force by the brain is thought—this utilization is the function of that part of the 
brain which we call the cerebrum.’? ‘Away from our litttle brains into the 
forever of space float waves of motion. Ceasing to be waves of nervous motion, 
they reach the air and become waves of atmospheric motion. The thought you 
think may vibrate the other side of the universe in the trembling of a flower or 
the majestic sweep ofa planet.” ‘The soul, like the body, is neither fixed nor 
changeless. You have not the same soul you had yesterday. No, nor the same 
soul with which you entered this room. Forces are using you and you are using 
them—reaching your brain, they serve its purpose and are your soul.” “The 
soul is immortal in its own nature, and in history, and in the race.’’ Such im- 
mortality—which is identical with the correlation of forces, a quantitative but 
no qualitative identity—is not very desirable or consoling to the individual. To 
know that his thoughts are forces impinging upon his brain ab extra, and that, 
“having served its purpose they cease to exist as thoughts, change their form and 
go on other missions,” is to know that he is only a transient phase in a vast cor- 
related activity which is no conscious individuality as a whole. His consciousness 
once quenched will never kindle again, although its elements, scattered through 
the universe, may euter the transient manifestations of other conscious beings. 

With such results in the name of Science, no wonder that there is great 
activity of Magic—or the immediateness of Spirit—in our age, in the form of 
“spiritualism.” The materialistic denial of the soul is correlated with the mate- 
rialistic manifestation of it. 


A Lecture on the Protestant Faith. By Dwight H. Olmstead. NewYork. 1874. 
The writer takes ground against ecclesiastical authority. 
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i ; iti hysics, i Ethics. B 

My the Sum; or Physicn, ond Ethic, By 
New York: James S. Burnton. 1874. 

Our philosopher seems to have visited the Sun to hear the ‘“‘man of the Sun’”’ 
echo the new mathematical discovery of his Geometry, to wit: that the area of 
the circle is exactly equal to three-fourths of the circumscribed square. Such a 
voyage would seem necessary on account of the difficulty in finding any “ man 
of the Earth’? who could echo the doctrine. 

Philosophie Reviews. Darwin Answered; or Evolution » Myth—Geometrical 
Dissertation—Notes on Definitions. By Lawrénce S. Benson, &c. &c. New 
York: James 8. Burnton. 1875. 

“Synopsis of the following argument: I. Herbert Spencer, by ignoring all 
system or order in Nature, self-inflicts a fatal blow to his ‘ philosophy of evolu- 
tion.’ II. Charles Darwin, to prove a gradual’evolution among organisms, uses 


- the petitio principit reasoning,” &c. &c. Mr. Benson apparently attacks Spencer 


and Darwin in order to attract attention to his Geometry, from which he boasts 
that he has excluded: the reductio ad absurdum and substituted the ‘ Direct 
Method.” What this “‘Direct Method” may be we learn by reading his chapter 
“On the Circle.”? It seems that he concludes by Analogy that because ‘‘Archi- 
medes discovered, by revolving surfaces around an axis, that the cone, sphere, 
and cylinder are to one another as 1, 2,3; and the same procedure gives the 
proportion between the solidities and surfaces of the sphere and cylinder as 2 to 
3,” &c, &e., ““ we have consequently an agreement with them of the area for the 
circle, obtained by revolution ;—for instance, the area of the circle being proved 
by this method equivalent to three-fourths of the square of its diameter, we get 
the proportion of 1, 2, 3, 4, for the cone, sphere, cylinder, anJ cube, thus agree- 
ing with Archimedes’ proportion.”’ Thus it seems that we thrust out “ Indirect 
Method’ from Geometry in order to admit proof by Analogy. It is clear that 
Mr. Benson, in making the area of the circle equal to 3 R? by analogy, finds that 
the reductio ad absurdum must be ignored, for he comes straightway upon the 
result that the circle is equal to its inscribed hexagon, which would be absurd— 
unless he had been already careful to exclude the sense of absurdity from his 
geometrical tests. 


Strauss asa Philosophical Thinker. A Review of his book, ‘‘The Old and the 
New Faith,” and a Confutation of its Materialistic Views. By Hermann Ul- 
rici. Translated, with an Introduction, by Charles P. Krauth, D.D., Vice- 
ureen at the University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: Smith, English & 

. 

In the Introduction Dr. Krauth discusses the materialism of our day, and 
gives some account of the recent discussions and the appearance of Strauss’s 
book. He quotes copiously from Strauss’s reviewers, giving some excellent 
paragraphs from Fichte, Philippson, Hausrath, Dove, Frenzel, Froschammer, 
Moritz Carritre, Rauwenhoff, Huber, Lang, Spérri, and others. Asin his work 
on the Prolegomena to Berkeley, Dr. Krauth has collected for us in a small space 
the opinions of the great authorities on the subject, then on the author’s treat- 
ment of it, and finally on Ulrici’s criticism of it. Thus we have the various 
phases of reflection upon the theme. Ulrici’s criticism, to use the words of Nip- 
pold, ‘‘cuts with an almost unsurpassable acuteness.”’ 

“Science,” says Dr. Krauth, ‘“‘ moves ever toward the proof how supernatural 
is the natural; religion moves toward the proof how natural is the supernatu- 
ral.” The fact that Strauss was habituated to the use of the philosophical tech- 
nique of Hegel rendered it impossible for him to write a consistent system of 
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materialism, or to entirely break with the ‘‘ old Faith” as embodied in institu- 
tions and “‘ideal strivings.”” This fact gives Ulrici his opportunity, and he makes 
good use of it to show everywhere in the work implications and acknowledg- 
ments of ideas which are entirely incompatible with the coarse materialism ex- 
pressed in the same connections. 


Memories: A od of German Luve. Translated from the German, by George 
P. Upton. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 1875. 


In this tastefully printed volume we have a unique piece of romance and mys- 
ticism such as only Germany can produce. Simple and naive as the innocence 
of childhood, and at the same time tinged with subtle psychological insights 
like the writings of 'Tauler and Meister Eckhart, the work seems to have been 
composed by one who had learned Jean Paul by heart in youth, and later had 
taken up Wordsworth and Carlyle, and who now for years had found consola- 
tion in Thomas-4-Kempis and that serene soul, the author of Theologit Germa- 
nica. It has afaint suggestion of Auerbach’s ‘‘On the Heights,’”’ but perhaps 
this is not owing so much to the Spinozan Repose of the latter as its use of the 
little poem of Goethe, Ueber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh, for its overture. The Chi- 
cago translator has succeeded remarkably in his rendering of this poem: 


“On every: mountain-height 

Is rest, 

O’er each summit white 
Thou feelest 

Scarcely a breath; 

The bird-songs are still from each bough, 
Only wait, soon shalt thou 
Rest, too, in death.’ 


Here is Longfellow’s more literal version, which we prefer: 


“ O’er all the hill-tops 
Is quiet now, 
In all the tree-tops 
Hearest thou 
Hardly a breath; 
The birds are asleep in the trees; 
Wait: soon like these 
Thou too shalt rest.” 


The translator, Mr. Upton, has judiciously called in the aid of specialists to 
enable him to reproduce the above poem and the extracts from the T'heologia 
Germanica. Speaking of the unknown author of the latter work, the principal 
character in the book says: 


“Fora wins and dying life like mine, much consolation and strength may, 
be derived from his book. [ thank him much, for it disclosed to me for the first 
time the true secret of Christian doctrine in all its simplicity. 1 felt that I 
was free to believe or disbelieve the old teacher, whoever he may have been, for 
his doctrines had no external constraint upon me; at last it seized upon me 
with such power that it seemed to me | knew for the first time what revelation 
was. Itis precisely this fact that bars so many ‘out from true Christianity, 
namely: that its doctrines confront us as revelation before revelution takes 
— in ourselves. ‘This has often given me much anxiety; not that [ had ever 

oubted the truth and divinity of our religion, but I felt I had no right toa 
belief which others had given me, and that what I had learned and received when 
a child, without comprehending. did not belong to me. One can believe for us 
as little as one can live and die for us.” 


Tinnitus Aurium, or Noises in the Ears. By .awrence Turnbull, M.D. Reprinted 
from the Philadelphia Medical ‘Times for June, 1874. 
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